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RELATION OF SCHOOLS TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 
{Paper read before the State Teachers’ Association, Dec. 27, 1878, by Prof. Gro. Breck, of the 
Platteville Normal School.] 

Twenty thousand lives and two hundred millions of money are 
part of the estimated cost of entertaining yellow fever, three months 
last season, in the valley of the Lower Mississippi; and this, we are 
told on good authority, was largely or wholly preventable. 

It is true that such terrible visitations are not without some good 
results, one of which is the development of that genuine sympathy 
which manifests itself in earnest and self-sacrificing efforts for the 
relief of those who suffer. Another is that spasm of inquiry which 
would know the cause, and perhaps lead to some attempts, more or 
less rational, to turn aside the impending evil. 

In our own state, small pox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and other 
contagious and epidemic diseases carry away every year a large num- 
ber of our people, whose lives are almost entirely in their own power, 
or that of their neighbors; yet so careless are we in regard to our 
health, that we allow matters to take their uninterrupted course, till 
the twinges of pain admonish us personally, or the stalking pesti- 
lence alarms the community. 

Of the value of health nothing needs to be said. Not only is its pos- 
session absolutely essential to that thorough enjoyment of living 
which all ought to feel, but it is equally necessary to the most eco- 
nomical performance of all life’s work, of whatever kind. II] health 
bears down upon us with terrible force, and with it we enter for 
life’s race not only handicapped but hoppled. It is the unlubricated 
bearing, the slipping band, the broken cog, the missing wheel in 
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life’s machinery, which interferes so painfully with its efficient work- 
ing. Yet how few do we see who are perfectly healthy. 

Is this because health is really the privilege of the few, or is it 
within reach of the multitude? Health means soundness or whole- 
ness, and includes everything, mental and physical, that enters into 
the life of a perfect human being. Public health is only the aggre- 
gate of individual health, that aggregate into which your health and 
mine enter, so that the conditions affecting the health of each indivi- 
dual are the conditions of public health. 

I firmly believe that by a reasonable observance of hygienic laws, 
such as, in spite of many unfavorable conditions, might readily be 
practiced by most of our people, a large proportion of the ill health 
now prevalent would soon entirely disappear; while another portion, 
being a heritage from generations past, will be eradicated only by the 
intelligent efforts of generations to come. 

It is estimated that there are in this country 80,000 physicians, 
pharmaceutists, and dealers in patent medicines, all of whom depend 
for support upon the maladies of their fellows. Every candid phy- 
sician will readily admit that his practice might easily be diminished 
at least one half, by intelligent modes of living on the part of his 
patients. 

In view of these and many other correlative facts, it would appear 
that the schools are the source to which we may reasonably look for 
some relief. J am aware that it is the custom of every hobbyist to 
ride full tilt into the common school, and to demand there “ enter- 
tainment for man and beast.” I am sure, however, that no one will 
deny or doubt that there is a very intimate relation between schools 
and public health. A large portion of our people spend there a con- 
siderable part of their lives, and that at a period when the conditions 
affecting health, present and future, are peculiarly potent, so that 
this becomes an important and serious consideration. 

It has been vigorously asserted that there exist in the school itself 
conditions which are making havoc with the health of our pupils, 
and these warnings come from so many and such respectable sources 
as to demand our thoughtful attention. It would not be strange if 
some of these are false alarms, but an intelligent and candid investi- 
gation will, I think, convince any person that when all such are 
eliminated, there still remains much that ought not to be true. If, 
during the years of school life, the foundations of sound health are 
securely laid, the chances are decidedly in favor of a stable super- 
structure. 
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On the other hand, it is in these years, and too often in the school 
room itself, that the seeds are sown and nourished to a vigorous 
growth, which make good health in later years a deplorable impossi- 
bility. We can not, nor would we, teach medicine in the common 
schools, but every teacher, before he is qualified to standjbefore his 
pupils in that capacity, should possess such a knowledge of hygienice 
principles and their practice and application, based upon an intelli- 
gent acquaintance with anatomy and physiology, as will enable him 
by precept and example to guide them toward correct modes of liv- 
ing. But says some one, “I would not teach a child to be always 
watching his symptoms.” Nor would I, yet the remark is more pert 
than pat. 

If I own a complicated and costly machine, and employ a person 
to operate it, I expect him to know how to keep it in the best work- 
ing order, and to watch its symptoms so closely as to detect at once 
any defect in its working, and to direct or apply the proper remedy. 
And is the human body of less importance than any combination of 
wood and metals? Perhaps, I can best illustrate what I wish to pre- 
sent by specifying some of the definite knowledge that the teacher 
should know and teach. 

He should know and teach that confined air is vitiated by respira- 
tion and other exhalations, so that, unless constantly and rapidly 
changed, it becomes a means of blood poisoning, by which disease is 
introduced, vitality diminished, and the whole system rendered less 
able to resist attacks from other sources. He should know the best 
means at his command for securing proper ventilation, and 
these will too often prove entirely inadequate. Except under 
specially unfavorable circumstances, those in open air find no diffi- 
culty in this direction, but the moment we enter our houses, we are 
environed by entirely different conditions, and in most instances a 
full supply of pure air, at all times, is almost or quite an impossibil- 
ity, whether in shop, store, factory, church, prison, hospital, school, 
or dwelling. It can not be secured without special means for regu- 
lating temperature as well as supply, and I am exceedingly doubtful 
whether any efficient house ventilation has yet been devised which 
does not include both of these. 

Yet I would not, on this account, discourage in the least the faith- 
ful use of the imperfect means at hand, for this may at almost any 
time produce a vast improvement upon existing atmospheric condi- 
tions. It seems reasonable that of all buildings for human occu- 
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pancy, those intended for the education of the coming citizenship of 
the State, should provide for the most thorough and efficient ventila- 
tion. Yet how rare a thing is a perfectly ventilated school room. 

The teacher should know and teach that pure water is as necessary 
as pure air, and as liable to contamination; that bad water is probably 
a direct cause of more sickness than almost any other agent. He should 
be able to give directions for the detection and prevention of contam- 
ination, and should enforce the importance of thorough drainage, by 
which the substances poisoning both air and water are rendered 
harmless, aud even beneficial as fertilizers. 

He should know and teach the proper purposes and qualities of 
clothing, so that it may secure at once health, comfort, and conveni- 
ence. [fe should know and teach the conditions that produce and 
foster contagious and epidemic diseases, and the precautions to be 
used for their prevention and eradication. He should know enough 
of the nutritive system and its functions to give practical directions 
in regard to food. He should know and. teach that starving the 
stomach does not nourish the brain, and that good digestion is essen- 
tial to perfect cerebration; that mental health depends upon physio- 
logical conditions, and though the body is to be kept in subjection, it 
is not to be constantly crucified. 

He should know that bad habits of position, and improper arrange- 
ment of light, result in crooked spines and defective eyesight ; that 
loss of sleep is a severe drain upon vital force, and that late hours 
and habits of dissipation, leading to this, are incompatible with the 
best results, physical or mental. He should know, and teach by ex- 
ample and precept, that alcohol and tobacco are injurious to the im- 
mature cons itution in its normal condition, and that their habitual 
use should always be avoided. He should know and teach that phys- 
ical and moral cleanliness is not nert to godliness, but 7s godliness. 

He should know and teach that undue mental work detracts from 
bodily growth, and that mind and body should develop together. He 
should know and teach that severe study or other mental work does 
not kiil, provided it be not continued to exhaustion, or imposed upon 
abnormal physical conditions. He should know that for school chil- 
dren eight to twelve hours each day of mental application involves 
far too great a strain, and he must not be surprised if under it the 


constitution should snap. 
He should know that constant excitement or worry on the part of 
the teacher or pupils is dangerous. He should know that severe and 
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long continued physical exercise, added to the weariness of mental 
exertion, is exhausting and not invigorating. 

He should know that many diseases are to be avoided, and even in- 
herited tendencies may, by proper hygienic observance, be overcome. 

He should know and teach that the lower passions and appetites 
are to be held in strict subordination to the higher moral and intel- 
lectual faculties. 

He should know, and in all his work should teach, that the mental 
and physical power of this age is a legacy bequeathed to coming gen- 
erations; that the future of the nation depends greatly upon the 
health of the people, and to this the public school must contribute. 


“THE RELATION OF SCHOOLS TO PUBLIC HEALTH.” 


The able paper, with the above title, read at the Madison meeting, 
set me to thinking of the condition of my own school. In the High 
School department, fully thirty per cent. of the pupils are near- 
sighted. Of the graduating class of last year and that of this year, 
fifteen in all, six, that is forty per cent., have been interrupted in 
their course by some optic disease. I think I am safe in saying that 
forty per cent. of the pupils, on proper examination, would be found 
with some defect of vision. This condition, so unusual in my ob- 
servation, must arise from the physical conditions of the vicinity, the 
peculiar habits of the pupils, or the arrangement and finish of the 
school buildings. ‘To determine the causes producing this result, 
some expert occulist should examine the pupils and their surround- 
ings. The effects should be followed to their causes, and the causes 
removed. 

Who so fit to do this thoroughly, as the State Board of Health? 
They have done good work in tracing disease to impure water. ‘They 
have aroused public attention to an evil, lurking about our very doors. 
Why should they not try what they can do for our publie schools? 
There is reason why our pupils so often graduate with ruined health; 
why so many have to stay away from school to recuperate; why our 
teachers grow nervous and old before their time. Let us have this 
subject worked up, that the children may not be weakened when they 
should grow strong. LAS. 

Berlin, 
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SELECTED. 


SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. — VI. 
Pror. Joun B. PARKINSON. 


In the year 1867, John Barber Parkinson, A. M., was elected to 
the chair of mathematics in the University. He was born near Ed- 
wardsville, Madison county, Illinois, April 11, 1834. In 1836, his 
parents removed to Wisconsin, and settled upon a farm near Mineral 
Point, where the son received only such advantages for an education 
as the newly settled country afforded. After becoming well grounded 
in the primary branches, he entered, at the age of sixteen, the pre- 
paratory department of Beloit College, Wisconsin, where he con- 
tinued nearly two years. In the spring of 1852, his father having 
fitted out an expedition for an over-land trip to California, he was 
placed in charge of it. After five months spent on the plains and 
and three years in the mines of California, he returned home. 

In 1856, he entered the University of Wisconsin, where, four years 
afterward, he graduated with the highest honors of his class. Subse- 
quently, at the beginning of the winter term of the eleventh univer- 
sity year (1860-61), he was appointed tutor by the regents, continuing 
in that office until the middle of the first term of the next university 
year, when he resigned, to accept the office of superintendent of 
schools of La Fayette county, Wisconsin, to which he had been al- 
most unanimously elected. In 1563, the regular nominee of the Dem- 
ocratic party in Wisconsin for State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction having declined to run, Prof. Parkinson’s name was placed 
upon the ticket by the Democratic State Central Committee; but, at 
at the ensuing election, he was defeated; as the Republican party, at 
at that date, was largely in the ascendancy in the State. He was 
the regular nominee of the Democrats in 1865, for the same office, 
but was again“unsuccessful for the same cause. 

In 1866, under} the law reorganizing the University, he was ap- 
pointed by the governor one its regents. This position he held one 
year, when he was elected, as before mentioned, to the professorship 
of mathematics in the institution, — holding that office and having, 
for most of the time, charge of the department of civil polity and 
political economy, until {the spring of 1873, when his chair was 
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changed to that of civil polity and international law. He continued 
his connection with the University — the first of its graduates elected 
to a full professorship — down to the year 1874, when he resigned. 

In 1871, Prof. Parkinson purchased a fourth interest in the Madison 
Democrat, and was for a short time upon its editorial staff. During 
the same year, he was chosen chairman of the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee. Both these positions he resigned at the close of that 
year. Upon his resignation as professor in the University, he re- 
sumed his place as one of the editors of the Madison Democrat. He 
continued in that relation until 1876, when he was again elected to 
the chair of civil polity and international law in the University, which 
oftice he still occupies. During the same year (1876), he was chosen 
president of the Wisconsin state board of centennial managers. 

Prof. Parkinson’s style of writing is clear and forcible, simple and 
concise. It exhibits pruning and trimming, — characteristics of cul- 
ture. His views are apt to be correct; and they are enforced with a 
vigor quite refreshing to the reader. Although he has not written 
much, yet he has certainly written well. He is free from pedantry 
and from a pompous building up of words, overwhelming the sense. 
His periods are usually short; his thoughts, lucid; his reasoning, con- 
clusive. Take this paragraph from his * Political Economy and some 
of its Perplexities ”:— 

‘* Political Eeeconomy has nothing to do with the questions of moral 
right, but rests back upon the expedient and the useful. It favors 
morality, but does so because morality favors production; it favors 
honesty, because honesty is favorable to exchange, and is, in every 
sense, the best policy. Moral science appeals to an enlightened con- 
science, and certain conduct in approved because it is right, or disap- 
proved because it is wrong, and for these reasons only. Political econ- 
omy appeals to an intelligent self-interest; and exchanges go on 
because they are mutually profitable, and for no other reason.” 

In a paper read before the Wisconsin State Agricultural Conven- 
tion, in February, 1873, on “ Production and Consumption, Demand 
and Supply,” he said: 

“While human society shall last, and human nature remain un- 
changed, there will always be grievances to meet and wrongs to be 
righted. No age or nation has ever yet escaped this demand upon it, 
and none need hope to do so. The same impulses and imperfections 
in human nature which made the necessity for law and government 
in the beginning, still exist; and every step in the march of civiliza- 
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tion, like a new turn of the kaleidoscope, presents a new phase of re- 
lationships and dependencies. To adjust these properly, they must 
be understood; to study them aright, prejudice and passion must give 


way to sober reason and sound judgment.” This is as faultless in” 


style as it is profound in thought. 

Prof. Parkinson has prepared courses of lectures upon international 
law, and English constitutional law; also partial courses upon Amer- 
ican constitutional law and political economy. None of these have 
been published. His first lecture on international law, has this log- 
ical and well written beginning: 

“Man is by nature a social being. God willed society and the state. 
Man’s inclinations and desires, physical and moral, irresistibly impel 
him to associate with his kind. Not only is society necessary for his 
highest and most perfect development, but necessary for the very ex- 
istence of the race. But society, whether savage or civilized, necessi- 
tates some sort of government. Man is so constituted as to feel more 
intensely that which affects him directly than that which affects him 
indirectly. If this principle of man’s nature were not checked by 
some controlling power, it would lead to conflict between individuals 
and to general discord and confusion. This controlling power, wher- 
ever vested, and by whomsoever exercised, is government. 

“Government, then, is necessary for the existence of society; so- 
ciety, for the existence of man and for the perfection of his faculties. 
Government had its origin in the two-fold constitution of man’s na- 
ture, — his sympathetic or social instincts, constituting the remote, 
and his individual orselfish impulses, the direct or proximate occa- 
sion. But human governments must be administered by men. The 
same principles of our nature that make it necessary for government 
to exist, also make it necessary to place restraints upon the agents 
who administer it. Hence the necessity of a constitution. As gov- 
ernment stands to society, so constitution stands to government. As 
the end for which society is organized would be defeated without gov- 
ernment, so that for which government is established would be de- 
feated without some sort of constitution. Government seems rather 
of God’s ordination, and constitution of man’s contrivance. Now,as 
God has willed the mutual intercourse of individuals, so has he willed 
the mutual intercourse of independent states. As the individual at- 
tains his highest development through the aid of society and the state, 
so the state itself, which is but an organized aggregate of individuals, 
may attain its highest development, and accomplish most nearly the 
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end of its existence, through the instrumentality of the society of the 
nations. But the same tendencies which make government necessary 
to control the individuals in their social and business relations, also 
*necesitate some restraint upon independent states in their intercourse 
with each other. The instrumentality through which this restraint 
is exercised is international law.” 

Prof. Parkinson is a forcible speaker and a successful instructor. 
His clearness in illustration and earnestness of manner, give to his 
efforts as a teacher not only a happy effect, but a distinctive character. 
— C. W. Burrerrierp, in the University Press. 


DUTIES OF TEACHERS TO PUPILS. 


1. To know that a pupil's true education is a growth consequent 
- upon the proper exercise of all his faculties. 

2. To know that growth and discipline come through the acquisi- 
tion of useful knowledge. 

3. To know that neglect, mistakes, blunders, or carelessness on your 
part are disastrous to pupils and most difficult to remedy. 

4. To remember that children are children, and need assistance in 
many ways, but that the most valuable work for a pupil under wise 
guidance is the work which he does for himself. 

5. To be ever thoughttul of the fu/ure of your pupils, and to make 
all school work and discipline such as will be of lasting service to 
them. 

6. To remember that what a pupil grows to be, is of more import- 
ance than what he lives to Anow. 

7. To make yourself acquainted with the home influences affeeting 
your pupils. 

8. 'To know as fully as possible the past history of each one of your 
pupils. 

9. To make yourself acquainted with the moral, physical, and intel- 
lectual natures of your pupils, in order that you may be able to teach 
and manage every one according to his nature. 

10. To talk to your pupils in a natural tore of voice. 

11. To commend your pupils for all earnest work and effort. 

12. To teach your pupils how to study. 

13. To teach and inculeate the virtues of good order, system, 
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method, promptness, industry, punctuality, and strict attention to 
business. 

14. To teach the value of time and its improvement. 

15. To teach the ways of getting knowledge. 

16. To teach the reasons for and the value of good order. 

17. To keep pupils up to time in their grade work. 

18. To introduce as much variety as possible in work, and to keep 
pupils busy. 

19. To attend to the physical training of your pupils, and to see that 
they take proper positions when sitting, standing, or moving about 
the school room. 

20. To teach pupils how to take care of their property. 

21. Toinspire your pupils with enthusiasm in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, 

22. To implant in pupils aspirations for all attainable excellence. 

23. To encourage a cheerful spirit in all school work. 

24. To require nothing of a pupil that there is a doubt of his abil- 
ity to do. 

25. To notice all faults in manner, conduct, and language, and kindly 
correct them. 

26. To understand thoroughly any complaint against a pupil before 
acting upon it. 

27. To guard against threats and promises which lead to so much 
embarrassment. 

28. To aid and encourage dull and unfortunate pupils. 

29. To permit no pupil to make the discovery that he can annoy 
you. 

30. To make no mention of former faults or irregularities that have 
been settled. 

31. To be just and impartial in all your dealings with pupils. 

32. To keep your school room at the proper temperature and well 
ventilated. 

33. To avoid sarcasm or epithets that would wound the feelings of 
a pupil. 

34. To avoid all allusions to the social relations of pupils and par- 
ents. 

35. To expend your energies in teaching what your pupils do not 
already know. — Supt. Dory, of Chicago. 





ONk bad example spoils many good precepts. 
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A WORD FOR OUR SPOKEN ENGLISH. 


English Grammar is taught in our schools, and, ostensibly, that the 
pupils may learn to use good English, or, as the old grammars have 
it, ‘te speak and write the English language correctly.” 

Whether the means thus used will, or can, compass the end pro- 
posed, we do not intend to consider here, although the question is one 
of no slight importance. We do propose, however, to put in a plea 
in behalf of the first, and, in some respects, major object set forth 
in the old formula —learning to speak the English language cor- 
rectly. 

Good Kuglish is, of course, good English, whether spoken or writ- 
ten. But, certainly, spoken English comes naturally first in the order 
of art, and, on some accounts, is no less first in the order of import- 
ance. However this may be taken by our readers, we shall venture to 
affirm that a fine-speaking English scholar is a rarer and more perfect 
specimen of culture than a fine writer. To all the other excellences— 
excellences which are common to both, he must add one that belongs 
to the spoken tongue alone, one that depends on a finished culture of 
both the ear and voice —a pure and perfect pronunciation. 

Now there are special difficulties hedging about the work of acquir- 
ing a pure pronunciation. The finest sounds can rarely be set forth 
by phonetic signs or typical words, for the signs must be interpreted 
by words, and the words are sure to be interpreted by the local use, 
The living teacher is, besides, often both unconscious of his own errors 
in pronunciation from want of a fine ear, incapable of detecting the 
true sound when it is represented to him. Hence, numerous and gross 
errors not only pervade the popular speech, but are present in the 
daily utterances of the school room, ever corrupting the vocal body of 
our spoken English. 

Now, we are moved to ask, whether this matter of pronunciation 
should not receive a more complete and positive attention in the school 
room? Is it enough to give heed to it only as it happens to be asso- 
ciated with oral spelling and reading? Ought it not to take its place 
in a specific daily exercise? Ought not that large body of words, cur- 
rently mispronounced, amounting to some three thousand or more, to 
be taken up seriafim,and made a careful study, by both teachers and 
pupils? The substitution of written for oral spelling tends to prevent 
practiced pronunciation on the part of the pupil; and reading can only 
bring the pronunciation of these words into the field of practice, and 
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then only to their partial obscuration by other matters. Besides, the 
mispronuneciation of words becomes au unconscious habit, and is hence 
a more inveterate evil than even false spelling. [t can only be rooted 
out by a most definite and decisive practice. Why not have pronun- 


ciation distinetly and regularly taught? — Marchange. 





“MYOPIA IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” 


Some months ago this Journal called attention to a paragraph 
from the New York Tribune beginning with the above words—a 
paragraph well worthy the attention of every teacher. Probably most 
of our school buildings as they now are, cannot be used without more 
or less injury to the eyesight of pupils. Too much cannot be said (if 
it be all truth) in advocating their improvement. 

Teachers ought to instruct their pupils as to the proper use of 
light, and to warn them against using their eyes in reading, writing, 
sewing, ete., with insufficient light, and especially twilight; they 
should show them the importance of holding the book so that a line 
from the eye to the word shall be perpendicular to the page and the 
letters thus prevented from being foreshortened and appearing smaller 
anil less distinct.— Teachers ought also to make publishers understand 
that they object to the beautiful but injurious gloss that is nowadays 
often found on the paper of our school books. The glitter which it 
produces over the words makes the reading of them difficult and tax- 
ing to the eye. 

But have the investigations in this matter gone quite far enough ? 
It seems to be too much taken for granted that the public school is the 
only place to look for the sources of myopia. Let us have some sta- 
tistics as to how many of these short sighted pupils habitually read the 
abominably printed matter of our daily newspapers, or of the “ blood 
and thunder” story papers and other sorts of cheap trash, abominable 
in more ways than in the quality of its print. Let us have statisties 
as to how many pupils are constantly injuring their eyes by straining 
them by gaslight or lamplight over those injurious combinations of 
fine print, blurred letters, and dark straw paper. For it is a noticea- 
ble fact that the poorest type is put to the poorest paper with the 
poorest press work mainly in producing these publications. After 
some investigations of this kind we shall be better able to decide how 
much of the evil is really caused by the public schools.”— A. G. B., 
in the National Teacher. 
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A Sertous Error.—- In the practical work of the school room, there 
is no mistake more serious than that teachers should look with good- 
natured patience on mistakes in the fundamental rules of arithmetic. 
How often do teachers hear, “ Oh, it’s only a mistakein the multiplica- 
tion!” It is this kind of work that gives the outside world the im- 
pression that our schools are inefficient. And is the world far from 
wrong? If our boys and girls cannot be so trained, that in the 
simplest and by far the most common of all arithmetical operations, 
accuracy shall be the rule, and error the rare exception, instead of the 
reverse holding true, then, what in the name of common sense are we 
doing? 

The conclusion is a mortifying one that not in arithmetic only, but 
in all school work, in the most serious after-work of life, “ mistakes ” 
are regarded with too much patience, too much good-nature, and are 
condoned far too easily. 

We do not intimate that teachers are wholly responsible for this. 
But we do insist that, as far as lies in their power, they shall take 
their stand for perfect accuracy in all things; shall have no mis- 
takes — not even “in multiplication,”’"— no “ slips of the pen” without 
regarding the error as serious as can be committed. We believe the 
result will be for good only. School life reacts upon the busier, more 
heated, and more important labors of riper years. When that time 
comes when our merchants will no longer say that “ public school- 
boys can’t be trusted to add up a column of figures,” then we may de- 
pend upon it that our boys will be found more correct in other things 
than figures.— Pacific School and Home Journal. 





SOME HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


NEWSPAPERS IN THE Scuoon-room.— Carefully selected articles to 
be read by both teacher and pupils are of great benefit to reading 
classes, not only for variety in the reading exercise itself, but a 
vast amount of general and useful information may thus be laid up 
which will go far toward making up a good solid education. Important 
subjects of the day may thus be taken up, reviewed and discussed, and 
the result reproduced in weekly compositions by the elass. 

MANNERS AND DEPORTMENT.— Amongst the many duties of the 
teacher is the cultivation in his pupils of a strict regard for good mor- 
als and correct deportment. This may begin with pupils in their con- 
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duct to one another in mutual intercourse at school, their general de- 
meanor towards the teacher and those whom they may chance to meet 
on their way to and from school. He should ever commend an act of 
generosity, kindness, or politeness in a pupil, when it comes to his 
notice, but not personally before the school, for commendation is not 
the object so much as principle. A pupil must not be led to do an 
act of generosity or kindness for the sake of the commendations it 
may bring. They are many who are rude and unmannerly on the 
streets, boys not only, but girls too. These should be reached by their 
teachers, taught and reformed by daily lessons on good manners. A 
case in hand can often be treated in this manner and reached indirectly, 
without holding up the offender to ridicule and disgrace, who will 
heed a timely lesson and look up higher. Do not condemn; rather 
encourage to reform; and let all punishment for bad conduct have a 
close logical connection with the offence. 

Ciass Recorps — Should stimulate pupils not to have good recita- 
tions simply for the mark on record, but they should be a source of 
. encouragement to put forth their best efforts in their every day school- 
work for the benefit of what they thus do for themselves and the 
knowledge they obtain. Value knowledge gained, for itself, rather 
than strive for class standing, in constant rivalry, with that object 
alone in view. 

Writinc.— 1. Copies at the head of the page occasion in the av- 
erage writing of pupils each successive line to look less like the origi- 
nal; pupils pattern after their own last line, hence the incorrectness 
of the lower lines. 

2. Copies of easy words should be written correctly on the black- 
board by the teacher. 

3. Pupils should be allowed to write on the blackboard occasionally. 
Most pupils are deficient in blackboard work. Too Hite board work 
in the schools. 

4. Young pupils should not be taught — of principles or analy- 
sis, but should have correct models to copy and do it correctly. 

5. Give attention to correct position and pen holding. 

6. Require free and ready movement from the beginning, and in ex- 
amination rely more on general written work than on copy books. 

7. Correct general errors on the board before the class, and give ex- 
planations and instruction in that way.— SUPERINTENDENT SHELLEY, 
of York, in Penn. School Journal. 
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A PROBLEM SOLVED. 


In St. Louis there is no attempt to bring all classes within the same 
grade to one standard of advancement, so that, in January, all pupils 
within a given grade shall have arrived at just the same point in a 
study. 

At all times there are new classes just beginning the work of a 
grade, or year’s work, in some one of our schools. 

The classes are not separated by intervals of one year in their work, 
but by irregular intervals varying from six weeks to twenty. It is 
considered desirable to have these intervals small, so that reclassifica- 
tion may be more easily managed. 

Pupils who fall behind their class for any reason (such as absence, 
lack of physical strength or of mental ability) may be reclassified 
with the next lower class without falling back a year, and thus be- 
coming discouraged. 

Pupils who are unusually bright or mature, may hi. promoted to 
the class above, or form new classes with the slower pupils of the 
class above, who need to review their work. 

Thus it happens that in a district school there is a continual pro- 
cess going on, the elements of which are as follows: 

(1.) The older and more advanced pupils are leaving school for busi- 
ness or other causes. This depletes the classes of the most skillful 
and best paid teachers, who are usually placed in n charge of the most 
advanced pupils. 

Again, there is at all times of the year an influx, into the lower 
grades, of pupils who have just completed their sixth or seventh year, 
and are now anxious to begin their school career. 

Thus the pupils in the primary rooms of our schools tend continu- 
ally to be over-crowded. (2.) To correct this continued tendency 
which over-crowds the rooms of the least skillful and poorest paid 
teachers, and gives small quotas of pupils to the most skillful and 
best paid teachers, from time to time (usually once in ten weeks but 
oftener in some schools), each class is sifted, and its most promising 
pupils united with what remains of the next higher class: (i. e., with 
the not-promising portion of it— these who for absence, or dull in- 
tellect, or weak will, fail to keep up with the best). 

(3.) To make room for this transfer a portion of the highest class is 
sent to the Branch High Schools. 
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(4.) The number changed from class to class is usually small. The 
disturbance in classes is very slight compared with the advantages 
gained by the teacher in being relieved of the necessity to drive the 
laggards, and drill and cram them to make them keep up with the 
average of the class. 

The teacher was once obliged to spend most of her time upon the 
dull ones in the useless endeavor to force them to make up lost time, 
or to equal the strides of the more mature, more regular, or more 
brilliantly gifted pupils, and, of course, these latter pupils lost pro- 
portionately, and the net result of the process was to overwork the 
incompetent, and to hold back the competent ones. 

The teacher, in the vain efforts to hold together the extremes of 
her class, separating more widely every day till the end of the year, 
became cross and petulant, and sank continually into the abyss of 
drill-machine pedagogy. 

Under our present system we can make room, when needed, in the 
lower grades, and fill up the classes of our skillful and high-priced 
teachers. — W. 'T. Harris, City Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis. 

— 

Science IN Re.ation To Teacuine.—Of all the applications of 
science to the practical arts, there is none that can for a moment bear 
comparison with its application to the art of teaching. Scientific ed- 
ucation, as currently understood, refers to something of greatly infe- 
rior importance: it means instruction in sciences. Many of the 
teachers in our schools know something of these sciences, and do what 
they can to expound them. This, of course, is useful, but it is the 
lowest agency for the diffusion of science. Of the uses of science to 
themselves as professors of the art of teaching, or of its value in guid- 
ing the processes of education, it is not too much to say that the 
mass of teachers as yet know nothing. This however, is the main 
and essential thing now to be imperatively demanded, and which, 
when attained, will do more toward the universal promotion of sci- 
ence than all other modes of influence combined. Scientific educa- 
tion is far less a question of the number of hours per week that are 
to be devoted to this kind of study than a question of bringing scien- 
tific knowledge to bear upon the operations of the school room.— 
Pror. Youmans, in Popular Science Monthly. 

ian 

CHARACTER gives splendor to youth and awe to wrinkled skin and 

gray hairs—R. W. Emerson. 
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Short Terms. — Another of the disabilities under which the major- 
ity of the country schools labor, is the short terms of instruction. 
While the city schools usually continue in session ten months each 
year, the country school averages but little more than one half of that 
time. The opportunity for education is thus less than it should be, and 
intelligence is correspondingly less. By irregularity of attendance also 
there is a failure to make the best of the opportunities offered, and 
the amount of possible good to be derived from the schools is still 
further diminished. 

The sessions that would seem most suitable to the conditions of the 
country, are a term of eight weeks beginning about the 1st of Sep- 
tember, a session of twenty weeks beginning from the Ist to the 10th 
of November, and a session of eight weeks beginning about the 1st 
of May. This would give thirty-six weeks of school, which could 
be extended to forty weeks by making the intermediate vacations less. 
By this arrangement the long continuous term is in winter when 
there is the least demand for labor, and the long vacation is in mid- 
summer, so as to avoid exposure of children to the great heat and to 
give teachers time for recreation in the form of rest and study. Since 
the experiment of Agassiz, at Penikese, summer schools for teachers 
are springing up all over the country, and the terms of the country 
schools should be so arranged that country as well as city teachers 
may be able to attend them. 

Change of Teachers.— In most country districts the older pupils 
attend school only in winter, and the summer term is made up mostly 
of the younger ones, constituting in reality a primary department. 
This condition of affairs has given rise to the custom of changing 
teachers each term, employing a higher-priced teacher in winter than 
insummer. This custom works injury to the schools in numerous 
ways. No two teachers have exactly the same methods of instruc- 
tion, and it always takes time for pupils to get accustomed to the new 
methods, and hence there is a waste of time at the advent of every 
new teacher. At the close of the short term, the teacher has become 
thoroughly acquainted with the peculiarities of the pupils and of the 
district, so as to be able to perform the best service; but at the com- 
mencement of the next term another comes in, and the process of 
making the acquaintance of the pupils is repeated. Teachers em- 

2— Vol. IX.— No. 2 
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ployed for only a single term at one place take comparatively little in- 
terest in their work, and have but little incentive to improvement. 
The people, accustomed to migratory teachers, show them scant cour- 
tesy or ignore them altogether, and the school is altogether lacking 
in that mental vigor and high moral tone which would result from the 
interest and co-operation of teacher, pupil, and parent. 

The true policy in regard to the employment of teachers would 
seem to be thé payment of the highest wages that the district can af- 
ford, the standard of ability to pay being an enlightened appreciation 
of the value of education; the employment of the best teacher which 
the money will secure; and the retention of the teacher for the long- 
est possible time. All proper encouragement and facilities should be 
given the teacher for attending institutes and special summer schools, 
and a lively interest should be shown by the parents in the teacher’s 
work. A new idea ora new method introduced should be judged by 
its results, and not denounced in the outset. By careful attention to 
the selection and moral support of the teacher, the value of the schools 
may be more than doubled. 


QUALIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


The one thing indispensable to the success of a school is a good 
teacher. In comparison, the functions of all other officers are of 
little moment; and if we could be sure of a supply of competent 
teachers, superintendents and examiners would at once become su- 
perfluous, and directors would be useful only in furnishing supplies 
for the schools. Practically, however, it is found that all teachers 
are not properly qualified, and that the utmost vigilance must be ex- 
ercised continually to keep all aspiring incompetence out of the 
schools. All the machinery of superintendence and examination’ is 
devised to this end; but when the competent teacher is once secured, 
the work of the school goes on without the aid or interference of any 
other person. 

Scientific Knowledge. — The first and lowest qualification demanded 
of teachers is that they shall have a knowledge of the branches 
which they are expected to teach. It is not enough to be able to read, 
and so ascertain from the text-book whether the pupils repeat the text 
accurately, but the knowledge should be so thorough that text-books 
would never be a necessity in recitation. The knowledge demanded 
for the successful conduct of even a primary school, is varied?and ex- 
tensive, its scope is shown in the course of study. 
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Officers who have charge of the examination of teachers, have curi- 
ous experiences in the discharge of their duties. Persons are contin- 
ually presenting themselves as candidates for certificates, who cannot 
spell; who make fearful blunders in reading the easiest narrative; who 
are not able to solve the simplest problems of arithmetic outside of 
the accustomed routine, and who continually blunder in expression, 
both orally and in writing. Such persons are usally very persistent 
in their demands, and not unfrequently the refusal of a certificate is 
followed by the denunciation of the office. The literary qualifications 
now demanted for a first grade certificate, are the least that any 
teacher of any grade of school should possess, 

General Culture. — Besides the technical knowledge of the branches 
to be taught, teachers should have a wide and varied culture in mat- 
ters of general human interest. It has been well stated that no per- 
son can be in full possession of his own powers until he is acquainted 
with the history of the past; and certainly it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate the importance of historical knowledge in promoting the 
interest and efficiency of the school. This knowledge in its widest 
sense includes every department of literature; and there is no form of 
literary attainment that may not be turned to advantage in school 
processes. 

This general culture should include also a knowledge of the present 
state of affairs in the leading countries of the world. Our morning 
newspapers bring us intelligence fresh from every known part of the 
earth, but a wide knowledge of present history is necessary to profit 
by this intelligence ourselves and to turn it to good account in teach- 
ing. Teachers in possession of this knowledge can make profitable 
use of newspapers, magazines, and everything that relates to current 
events, and the value of the school will be vastly increased by such 
processes. 

The Mental Powers—— A knowledge of the mental powers, their 
modes of activity, their limitations, and the order of their develop- 
ment, is indispensable to the highest success in teaching. Without 
this knowledge good instruction may be given, but the processes are 
necessarily empirical and the work that of mere routine. With it, 
teachers have a key to most of the educational problems that are‘con- 
tinually coming up for solution; they have a principle to guide 
them in new experiences; they can adapt their work to the needs of 
the pupils, and adjust courses of study to produce the best fresults; 
they are sufficient for any emergency that may arise in instruction, 
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and they are not driven to make doubtful experiments which may in- 
crease the evils rather than diminish them. 

Professional Knowledge. — The teacher, before commencing his 
work, should also have a very thorough knowledge of the economies 
of instruction, such as organization, classification, tactics, and ‘disci- 
pline. Organization includes the general scope of the instruction, the 
course of study, and the proper distribution of the studies so far as 
time is concerned; classification has reference to the division of the 
school in the bases of attainment for the purpose of recitation; tactics 
considers the movements of pupils, so that there shall be no interfer- 
ence, and no time wasted; and discipline has to do with the means to 
secure order and promote the best interests of the school. Expe- 
rienced teachers have written upon all these topics, treating them 
from both the theoretical and practical points of view; and there are 
now so many valuable treatises readily accessible that no teacher can 
have an adequate excuse for neglecting them. 

The means of professional culture are within the reach of every 
teacher. The cost of instruction at Normal Schools, is usually less 
than at other schools where the same branches are taught, and these 
schools are now provided in nearly all the States. In some of the 
States, in addition to the Normal Schools, there are teachers’ classes 
in academies and high schools, where tuition is free. Another agency 
for the instruction of teachers is the Teachers’ Institute, now held an- 
nually in each county in those States where much attention is given 
to school matters. The lowest demand that should be made upon 
teachers in regard to these agencies for professional culture, is that 
they should attend the professional course of a Normal School or aca- 
demy before commencing their work, and that they should be constant 
in their attendance upon institutes after entering upon their duties, 
and should take an active part in their exercises. — From “ Principles 
and Practice of Teaching,” by Jas. Jononot. Published by Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. 





Lire is itself neither good nor evil. It is the scene of good or evil, 
as you make it, and if you have lived a day, you have seen all. One 
day is equal to and like all other days; there is no other light, no other 
shade; this very sun, this moon, these very stars, this very order and 
revolution of things, are the same your ancestors enjoyed, and that 
shall also entertain your posterity. 
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In the Educational Weekly for August 8, was an extract from an 
article by Prof. Seelye, in which statements are made in the most 
positive way as facts, when it seems to us they cannot be considered as 
aught else than theories, and theories spun out of a very unsubstantial 
film of fact. For instance: “Women prefer their own [colleges] 
and so do the men.” Here is a general statement made as though it 
were a universal fact. How does Prof. Seelye know this? How does 
he reach this deduction? What opportunity has New England af- 
forded for testing the question? To test it fairly, the colleges should 
be thrown open to young women, and then see which they will 
choose. To bar the doors against them, and to draw from the fact that 
they do not attend the inference that they do not wish to, is hardly 
a legitimate application of induction. 

But the statement as made is not a fact, for here in the States of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, there are five hundred women 
that prefer to attend the universities rather than the female colleges. 
Had the Professor qualified his statement so as to read, “ Some women 
we would make no objection; but such a 
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prefer their own colleges, 
general statement can not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Again, Prof. Seelye says; ‘*Co-education exerts an injurious influ- 
ence on female character.” We ask again, how does the Professor 
know this? Has he, from an intimate association with young women 
thus educated, had his moral sensibilities shocked by the evidences of 
injury done to their character, and has he the means of knowing that 
this injury was due to the fact that they recited mathematics in the 
same classes with young men? Wedo not believe this. and our belief 
has been compelled by ten years of constant observation. The young 
women who have graduated from this University show no such signs 
of moral injury. They show as much culture and refinement. and all 
womanly graces, as any women in the state; they make as dutiful 
wives, as careful mothers, as good housekeepers, As any women in the 
land. But perhaps we are not in a situation to judge of the demoral- 
izing effects of association with college men of the East. We can 
only speak for the West, and we unqualifiedly pronounce the criticism 
of the Professor wholly mistaken. 

Men and women have the same mental faculties; the resemblances 
are generic: the differences are specific. In so far as they are poss 
sessed of faculties in common, we can see no good reason why their 
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edneation should not be identical, and as God has intended men and 
women to be in the world together, why should they not be educated 
together? They are born in the same families, attend the same pri- 
mary and intermediate schools, attend the same church, and no longer 
in this part of the world sit on separate sides of the building, with a 
high partition between them; they attend lectures and places of 
amusement together —and one day’s picnic is as “dangerous” as a 
year’s school —in short, they are thrown together by our whole 
social life, and why should education be the one thing in which asso- 
ciation should have “an injurious influence on female character? ” 

We do not admit that that this question of co-education has been 
decided in the negative; and especially do we protest against its be- 
ing decided ex-cathedra, by those who have had no experience, against 
the unanimous and concuirent testimony of those who have had a 
wide experience, directly to the contrary. 

Some women will prefer female colleges, because the range of stud- 
ies suits their taste better, just as some young men will prefer the 
so-called “ Business Colleges,” because they can learn there what they 
wish to, without the general culture that a regular college course is 
intended to give. But it is no less true that “some women” do pre- 
finishing studies ” that form so 


fer the regular college course to the 
large a part of female colleges. There is room for both, and there 
will be students for both. 

Again, it seems to us that the surest way to render co-education 
demoralizing, is to assume that it will be at the outset. Treat a man 
like a thief, and you suggest to him every day of his life that he may 
be a thief; treat him like an honest man, and you suggest to him the 
possibility of honesty. Show that you expect the influence of young 
men to be corrupting, and your expectations will secure their fulfill- 
ment; show that you expect purity of life, and this confidence will 
go far to secure the end desired. 

Our respect for the young men under our charge will not allow us 
to suffer such a reproachNo rest upon them; we do not believe their 
influence demoralizing. — Progr. 5. H. Cakeenter, in the Lducational 


Weekly. 


_— 





IT is always safe to learn, even from our enemies — seldom safe to ven- 
ture to instruct our friends. 

Is 17 sust to forget all the kindness done us by those whom we 
love, for a little pain which, after all, may have been given uninten- 
tionally ? 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
SCHOOL-HOUSE SITE. 


Q. We have occupied our site for twenty years, and supposed we 
had atitle. It appears that the site is not on Jand owned by the orig- 
inal grantor, and the present owner warns us off. What are our 
rights? 

A. Undisturbed occupancy for twenty years gives a title by pre- 
scription. But if you have not had such occupancy, and have not be- 
come entitled to the site by possession, you can call on the town board 
to establish the site, if the owner will not sell or lease it on reasonable 
terms. (See sections 477-484, School Code.) It may be necessary to 
first have a special meeting to “designate” the site, if that was not 
done originally. Very likely you have a title by prescription. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


Q. I am a clerk, and my name was on the call for a special meet- 
ing with four others. Was the meeting illegal? 

A. It cannot be so regarded. You are not deprived of your rights 
in this matter, as a voter and tax-payer, by being a clerk. 

(). Is a special meeting called by the board legal ? 

A. The board, as such, cannot call a meeting of the district. It 
must be done on the request of five legal voters. 


A CROOKED BOARD, 


Q. The director died; another was appointed; the district decided 
at annual meeting to have him serve out the term, but the clerk got 
the town clerk to appoint another man as director, and he with the 
treasurer hired the clerk’s niece to teach the school, he also signing 
the contract; was this lawful? What can be done? 

A. If the district properly elected a director, the subsequent ap- 
pointment was void; the pretended contract, made without the cog- 
nizance of the legal director, should be protested against; the teacher 
warned not to teach upon it; the children of those who are opposed to 
such lawlessness kept from the school. The clerk becomes liable for 
drawing and the treasurer for paying any unlawful orders. 
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THE TREASURER — TEACHERS’ WAGES. 

Q. Our treasurer got his bail in an adjoining town, which is not 
satisfactory. Must not bail be obtained in the district? 

A. If the director and clerk have accepted the bond, it is lawful. 
Its sufficiency does not depend on locality, though the bondsman 
should not be too far off. In this case the bondsman may be quite 
near, though in the next town. 

Q. Has a treasurer any right to lend out school funds, and so keep 
persons holding orders out of their money ? 

A. He has no right to lend the money, under any circumstances. 
A refusal to pay over money in his hands, lawfully due, if demanded, 
is declared to be embezzlement, and exposes him to imprisonment or 
fine. (See sections 4418-4421, Revised Statutes.) 

Q. The clerk and director issued an order to pay for work alleged 
to have been done, of which I knew nothing. Must I, as treasurer, 
pay it? They threaten to sue me, if I do not. 

A. As you will see, by looking at section 432, they could not legal- 
ly order work to be done wifhout your knowledge, i. e., not without 
calling a meeting. You are not obliged to pay orders not drawn in 
pursuance of law. Let them sue, if you are not satisfied with their 
action, and know you have a good defence. 

Q. I have long taught in this district, and have usually been paid 
some part of my wages before the close of the term; but the treas- 
urer now refuses to pay any orders until the term is finished. Can I 
enforce. payment ? 

A. Unless the contract provides for the partial payment, before it is 
completed, you cannot demand it. But if there is money on hand, 
it would be an act of kindness for the treasurer to advance you some, 
and take your receipt, if he is willing, and thinks he incurs no risk 
by it. 

Q. Is a treasurer justified in refusing to pay an order for the wages 
of a teacher who has been teaching in a condemned school house? 

A. No; the school taught is still a public school. The penalty is 
the loss, on the part of the district, of school money from the state, 
while using such a school house. It would be quite unjust to punish 
the teacher also, who probably may have contracted in good faith, 
and may have taught a good school, though in a poor school house. 


TEACHERS — PUPILS. 


Q. Is a teacher required to keep a daily record of each pupil’s reci- 
tations, if the board require it? 
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A. The board may require reports, under section 460, and possibly 
of such a nature as to make it virtually necessary to keep such a rec- 
ord. It is proper, however, for the board, if a competent teacher is 
employed, to leave him to follow his own method of noting and test- 
ing each pupil’s scholarship and progress. Some can do it best by a 
daily record, others by reviews and examinations, especially if the 
classes are large. 

Q. How shall I stop the use of tobacco in the school—can I expel 
a pupil who will not give it up? 

A. Having forbidden the practice and pointed out its impropriety, 
if that does not suffice, administer such reproof or discipline as you 
think proper. Still failing to stop it, call on the board to sustain 
your rule, and to suspend any.pupil who continues to offend. It is 
for the board to finally expel an incorrigible pupil. 

Q. Should profanity be tolerated in or about the school house? 

A. No; but not only forbid it; point out the impropriety and 
evil of such a practice, and the bad example set before smaller chil- 
dren; appeal to the better nature of the offending pupils, who in 
turn have themselves been influenced by bad example probably. If 
needful, call on the board in this case also; who, if rightly ap- 
proached, will perhaps sustain you, even though sometimes profane 
themselves. In both these matters, gentleness and persuasion may 
accomplish more than sourness and sternness. 

Q. The majority of the scholars voted to have but one-half hour of 
nooning. Can the teacher now require attendance at 12:30, and 
mark those tardy who are not present at that time? 

A. It is not the province of the scholars to govern the school. If 
there is any departure from the usual custom of one hour, it should 
be ordered or sanctioned by the board. Then the teacher may require 
conformity to the rule. 

Q. Finding a large pupil — man grown—entirely insubordinate, I 
at last suspended him from the school; he then commenced disturb- 
ing me and the school in various ways; is he liable therefor, under 
section 4572, Revised Statutes ? 

A. I think it would be so held. The teacher may suspend, for 
urgent cause, as the Supreme Court has decided. Being suspended, a 
pupil has no longer any business in the school room and is liable 
for any disturbance made. 

Q. May the teacher require map drawing in the study of geoz- 
raphy ? 
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A. The hand as well as the ear and the eye should constantly be 
brought into requisition in school exercises. A parent would justly 
complain if his boy wrought no examples himself, in written arith- 
metic —only saw them wrought and heard them explained. Map 
drawing is in like manner a legitimate part of learning geography, 
and may reasonably be required. 

(). A boy —an orphan — having a guardian in another state, lives 
in this district. Should he be admitted free of tuition? 

A. If it is known that he has a regular home elsewhere, and is 
but a temporary sojourner in the district, for the purpose of attend- 
ing school, he is not entitled to free tuition. Lut if he lives wher- 
ever he can find employment, has no settled home, he should be ad- 
mitted. His guardian may have no home in particular. If there is 
any doubt about such a case, the pupil should have the benefit of it; 
should be enumerated and treated as a resident of the district. 

(). Suppose a teacher admits non-resident pupils, without the au- 
thority of the board, what is to be done — can they be excluded ? 

A. The action of the teacher amounts to nothing. Pupils not ad- 
mitted by the board, and clearly not entitled to free tuition in the 
district, should be so informed, and requested to leave. ‘They may be 
excluded, if they persist in coming. but the board in such cases 
should act with due caution and gentleness. It is of course proper 
to communicate with the parents. 

(). We learn that in some cities in the state children under six are 
not admitted to the publie schools. As we are crowded, we should 
exclude them perhaps, if we have power. Can we do so? 

A. The Constitution forbids. No city or district can have any 
such power unless that is changed, however profoundly convinced 
that children are too young to attend school, until six years old. 


HOLIDAYS. 


Q. As the 22d of February comes this year on Saturday, is a 
teacher entitled to another day in place of it? 

A. No, the conjunction of the holiday and the vacant day confers 
no right to an extra holiday. Saturday is a perpetual vacation day, 
and the teacher is not required by law to teach but twenty days for a 
month. 

(). By request of the board, I closed the school during the two 
wee':sembracing Christmas and New Years; am I not entitled to two 
da) ; in place of them? 
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A. This would not seem unfair; but you cannot claim them if you 
made no such stipulation in consenting to the vacation. 


TEXT-BOOK ADOPTION AND PURCHASE. 


(). Sundry publishing houses offer books at very low rates to dis- 
tricts, if adopted by the board, and if the districts authorize the boards 
to deal directly with the houses, and they promise to continue the low 
rates as long as the adoption continues. But many boards and dis- 
tricts are afraid that the adoption once made, and the books once in- 
troduced, the prices will be put up; and so they continue to buy of 
local dealers, without any adoption, and pay the old high prices. 
Now what I wish to know is, will these houses act in good faith and 
earry out their pledges? 

A. This question is somewhat outside the school law. It is the 
duty of the board to adopt. It is the privilege of the district to au- 
thorize district purchase. In doing this, they will get the books at 
about half the usual cost, in the long run, as there will be no change 
for at least three years. No respectable house will fail to keep its 
pledges as to price. It cannot afford to do otherwise. To break its 
pledges would simply have the effect to destroy its own good name 
and its business. There need be no fear or hesitancy in adopting good 
books; stil] less in adopting the policy of district purchase. The pub- 
lishers — we mean all well known and respectable ones — will unques- 
tionably do as they agree. The three things to be carefully attended 
to are: 

1. To know that the publishing house is respectable, and the books 
issued by it approved by the State Superintendent. 

2. To know that the agent representing the house, or claiming to 
do so, is reliable. 

3. To proceed strictly according to law. It is best to have nothing 
to do with any agent who is unknown, and has no satisfactory creden- 
tiils, and especially who countenances unlawful modes of procedure, 
and represents obscure publishers. 

The following are the western addresses of the firms which supply 
most of the school books used in this state: 

D. Appleton & Co., 117 State St., Chicago. 

A. 5. Barnes & Co., 834 Madison St., Chicago. 

Harper & Bros., 117 State St., Chicago. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 133 State St., Chicago. 

Chas. Seribner’s Son's, 63 Washington St., Chicago. 
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Sheldon & Co., 117 State St., Chicago. 

Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. (Address H. A. 
Boyce, Milwaukee, or F. A. Hutchins, Madison, as agents for the 
latter house). 

A request by postal card, addressed as above, will bring price lists, 
ete. 

Q. If new laws are passed this winter as to text-books, will that not 
interfere with the adoptions made under the present laws? 

A. If the legislature takes any action in this matter, it will doubt- 
less provide for the continuance in force of adoptions already made, 
until the time expires. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Minutes of the Session of 1878. 


Manprson, Wis, Dec. 26th, 1878. 

Meeting was called to order by Prest. S. Shaw, of Madison. Sec'y E. R. 
Smith being absent, W. G. Clough, ot Portage, was appointed secretary pro tem. 

Pursuant to programme, Prof. R. W. Burton, of Janesville, read a paper on 
“ Nominal Superintendents,” of which the following is but an imperfect synopsis: 

The most general form of school supervision is to have a principal at the head 
of the school, who is able in management and qualified to instruct. In connec- 
tion with bim is a superintendent, a person who geuerally takes an interest in 
education, and who has spare time to devote to this work, in addition to the 
duties of another and regular calling. This system is found to be ineflicacious, 
since the superintendent has not that intimate acquaintance with the needs of 
the school which will render his work most beneficial in results. 

It is also obstructive, as the superintendent has the power, which he not icfre- 
quently exercises, to obstruct the principal, whose directions are disregarded. 

Such asystem is the semblance of things without the substance. The super- 
intendent should know the details of the work. To be skillful involy.s mach 
energy, education, and study, which his attendant calling does not admit of being 
given. Further, tye usual salary is no compensation for the work, or, if it is, 
tue work must be of doubtful character. 

Here the speaker digressed, to consider the purpose of school instruction. He 
holds that forty per cent. ot the cost of schools is swailowed up in the work of 
higher instruction; that the studies should be limited to those that are of a prac- 


tical nature; that, while the city is willing to pay for educating children for the 
practical work of life, it does not wish to furnish instruction in ornamental 
studies; that the higher branches have no business in the common school. He 
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thinks there is too much cant on the subject of popular education; tbat com. 
pulsory education is talked of as if the state were above the people; that this 
idea comes from the old world, and grows out of the principle of paternalism in 
government. While its advocates hold that knowledge is power, tat the repub- 
lic is in danger of being destroyed by the ignorance of the people, they forget 
that the greater the knowledge tne greater the power of evil; that human power 
has more often been used for bad ends than for good; that all history abounds 
with illustrations to show that education does not, necess wily, work for virtue 
and morality. 

Reverting to his subject, the speaker beld that nominal superintendency fails 
of couformity to skillful practice. It is not the principle we carry out in other 
callings. 

Again, it is adverse to the true principle of economy. Such economy is false, 
and drives out the teaching ability which demands a compensation for its work. 
The speaker also considered .that much of the money spent in school reports 
could be expended in other directions with better results. 

Among the duties, restiog on a superintendent, are those of furnishing and 
maintaining a proper course of instruction, examining teachers, giving general 
inspection to their work, assisting them in disciplining scholars, enforcing a 
due observance of rules, and presiding at teachers’ meetings. Such work 
requires executive ability, wide knowledge and culture, and close relations with 
the Board of Education. 

The superintendent’s time is inadequate for the work, and the whole arrange- 
ment is an empty show, a cheap system of espionage. It lays too much respon- 
sibility on the principal without giving him power to accredit himself. 

Efforts should be made to secure the repeal of existing laws on this subject, 
and our body should take action and lend our power and pens to decry the 
practice. 

Prin. I. N. Stewart, of Berlin, is fortunate in having a superintendent who is 
skilled in his work, but thinks that an unskilled superintendent might be a great 
detriment. When much work devolves upon the superintendent, the system is 
not best. 

Prin. Burton holds the double office of superintendent and principal. The 
principal’s work is reduced to a minimum, while the balance of the time is 
spent in leading the force and inspecting work. He has pleasant relations with 
the school board, and tainks that for cities above 5,000 the system he works un- 
der the best. 

Supt. Westcott, of Racine, facetiously said that it was adangerous topic to dis. 
cuss. He holds the double office of superintendent, and principal of high school. 
His city is lodking to a nominal superinten!ency. While there is a little fric- 
tion, he finds things agreeable in Racine. He thinks there are two sides to the 
question; that the principal of the high school is not always the best superin- 
tendcnt, not always given to executive work. He himself prefers school work. 

Prin. W. H. Beach, of Beloit, has taught where there has been no superinten- 
dent, but where the board exercised this power. They usually accepted the 
suggestions offered by the principal. At presert h> has as nominal superinten- 
dent, a gentleman ofcultureand long experience, and in sympathy with teachers, 
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His own work in superintending is brief, while grave matters are referred to 
the superintendent. 

Supt. C. W. Roby, of La Crosse, is pleased with holding the single office of 
superintendent, and thinks there are good reasons for keeping the oifices sepa. 
rate. He does not see the force of Prof. Burton’s argument in regard to the 
saving on school reports. In general, the duties of superintendence allow no 
time for instruction. 

Prin. W. H. De La Matyr, Spring Green, thinks that the sys'em of nominal! su- 
perintending does not fix the responsibility. 

Prin. T. F. Frawley, of Eau Claire, is satisfied with the arrangements at Eau 
Claire, where each principal is responsible for his work. He thinks that, in 
general, the superintendent should be principal, and have a voice in the selection 
of the lower teaciers. 

Prin. A. R. Sprague, of Evansville, works under the district svstem, He re- 
gards it essential that the lower schools be as we'l taught as the high school, 
and that the trouble does not lie so much in the inefficiency of subordinates as 
in the want of good supervision. 

Another principal said that observation shows that that is best done which 
is done with oneness of purpose and design. If the school work is not 
so extensive as to demand all of one person’s time, let it devolve on the prin- 
cipal. 

In the absence of Prin. E. R. Smith, of Burlington, who was to read a paper 
on “Inducements to Teach,” Prin. O.S. Westcott, of Racine, opened the dis- 
cussion on the subject. 

He thinks the primary inducement to teach is to support one’s self and fam- 
ily. Incidentally, tuere are many other reasons. He would advise every young 
lady to teach school for her own benefit. One year in teaching school will give 
as much development as two years in the high school. 

Again, vacations are an advantage — the teacher’s prerogative. Teaching af- 
fords abundance of time for outside study. Teachers ought to use well their 
opportunities, make new investigations, rise toa higher plane, and add each 
year to previous attainments. 

Prin. W. H. Beach, of Beloit, opened a discussion on state certificates. He 
thinks teachers are apt to fall into the ruts, and he looks to state certificates as 
an inducement for something new. Some characters make no advance, move in 
a circle, and lose all their life. They need exercise to quicken the circulation. 
So with teachers. They need something to awaken them to new efforts. 

He thinks successful teaching should stand on equal level with better educa. 
tional advantages; that the chief essential for success is not so much a peculiar 
culture, as broad, liberal common sense. 

As Prof. Salisbury was at a loss to know what Prof. Beach meant by putting 
all on a level, the latter respon ied that he would not give certificates to any ex- 


cept those having passed examinations, 

Prin. Shaw, of Madison, thinks a person holding a state certificate is entitled 
to be proud. Such certifica’es are an incentive to pursue a wider range of study 
than usual, and should privilege their holders from re-examination. Certificates 
are given to graduates of norma! schools which furnish an English education 
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only, while those who have passed through an extended collegiate curriculum 
sometimes fail in the technicalities of the special studies in which they are ex- 
amined. There should be more equality. The normal schools cannot supply 
the demand for teachers, and we should encourage the lower teacliers, and not 
debar them at the first. ‘ 

Prin. Westcott is a graduate of Brown University, and holds an Illinois state 
certificate; but he could not, without preparation, stand an examination in cer- 
tain special branches. Ifthe normal schools are of any value, their graduates 
should be especially able to stand such examinations. 

Prof. Emery, of Ft. Atkinson, thinks that if the association would appoint a 
committee to investigate the character and effect of the examinations, it might 
remove glaring inconsistencies, now in connection with them. He would not, 
however, deprive normal school graduates of certificates, as such schools pre- 
sent instruction differently from either colleges or high schools, and more in 
reference to its being taught again. 

Prof. Johnson, of Whitewater, says that a person is expected to know as much 
in every study as each examiner in his specialty. He thinks that a person 
should be allowed to name the subjects on which he would be examined as his 
strong points. 

Prin. T. F. Frawley thinks that as teachers are expected to teach everything they 
should be so examined, and not in specialties. It is not wise to grant certifi- 
cates by legis lation, but all should have them who can pass the requisite exam. 
inations. 

Prof. Salisbury thinks that the question of normal schools and state certifi- 
cates are being confounded. 

Most have held that professional success in teaching is a matter of scholar- 
ship, whichis not the case. No board of examiners can pass upon the fitness of 
a candidate for the work of teaching. There is a philosophy of education, and 
it is the peculiar province of the normal schools to find it out. It is not to be 
attained in one, two, or three examinations. The state examinations have not 
been conducted by specialists, and all unnecessary technicalities have been 
thrown out. The normal schools give much specific instruction and actual 
practice in teaching under competent teachers. 

Principal Hutton, of Eau Claire, thinks a mistake is made in not discerning 
that the trouble is in the administration of the law, and not in the law itself. 
Let the law be administered. A man who takes a course in a Normal School 
makes a sacrifice, as he leaves everything out of sight but his own profession. 
Still his course gives as much discipline as the collegiate course. There isa 
prestige in the college course, but the old opposition to Normal School graduates 
has disappeared. He thinks the Normal Schools furnish the othordox way to 
state certificates, but is willing they should be obtained by examination. 

Principal A. A. Miller of Waukesha, would say, from his own experience, that 
there is no humbug in the state examination. He would have credentials on file 
in the office of the State Superintendent. 

Principai Stewart calls for uniformity, and would have every one pass an ex- 
amination. 

Principal De La Matyr thinks the certificates should be given to graduates of 
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Normal Schools and of the University. Such a course is one evidence of cul- 
ture, while many examinations ate passed by special cramming. 

Prof. Kerr next read a paper on, “ How to Keep out of the Ruts.’ This was 
ordered to be published in full in the Journan or Epucatton. 

Pres. Shaw read the report of the committee on securing protection from the 
* preparatory department of the State University, to the effect that the Regents 
had not power to act. 

He was instructed to carry the subject to the legislature, and secure relief in 
that way. 

Prin. Emery nextread the treasurer’s report, which was adopted. 

Principals T. F. Frawley, A. J. Hutton, and I. N. Stewart, were appointed a 
committee to investigate and report on the subject of State Certificates, 

The following were appointed officers for the ensuing year, by acclamation: 

W. H. Beach, of Beloit, Prescdent. 

J. Q. Emery, of Ft. Atkinson, Vice-President. 

E. H. Sprague, of Evansville, Secretary. 

J. H. Chamberlain, of Black River Falls, Zreasurer. 

On motion, adjourned. 

W. G. CLovau, See’y pro tem. SAMUEL SHAW, President. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Eau Cuiarre, Wis., Feb. 4, 1879. 


Hon. J. B. Prapt, Ass’t Supt. Publie Instruction, 

Dear Sir: The N. E. Journal of Education, of January 30th, has the follow- 
ing in relation to Wisconsin: 

“ According to a recent decision, non-resident taxpayers in any district are 
permitted to send their children to the school of such district for such length of 
time as the taxes paid are proportionate to the cost per scholar for the support 
of the school, etc.” 

Please inform me at your convenience whether the statement is correct. Re- 
spectfully, H. C. Hownanp. 


ANSWER. 
H. C. Hownanp, 

Dear Sir: I had noticed the statement you refer to. It is probably a mistake 
in the name of the state. Nosuch decision has been made by our Supreme 
Court. If some Circuit Court has so interpreted the law, it is unknown to me. 
It is held otherwise by this Department. The general principle is, that school 
privileges, like the elective frachise, are governed by residence. Any other rule 
would, if adopted, be open to serious objections. The Constitution requires, 
indeed, that the schools shall be free, and without charge for tuition to all chil- 
dren between the ages of four and twenty years, but it first requires that the leg- 
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islature shall establish “ d7strict schools,” a term incompatible with the idea of 
indiscriminate attendance; and while there is a certain plausibility in the claim 
that a taxpayer should be entitled to.ssome school privfleges wherever he pays 
taxes, the law makes no such provision. The administration of the school 
system, proceeds upon the principle that school privileges are determined 
by residence. It may suffice to refer to subdivision 12 of section 480, and sub- 
division 1 of section 462. There may be good reason, however, why the tuition 
fee for a non-resident pupil should be made smail or nominal if the parent is a 
large taxpayer in the district. 





MERIT RECOGNIZED. 


Mr. E. STEIGER, the enterprising publisher of the Encyclopedia of Education, 
has obligingly furnished us with a copy of the letter below, to which we are 
pleased to give a place: 

166 BouLEVARD Mont Parnass&, Parts, Dec. 6, 1878. 


Dear Sir:— In recognition of your eminent merits as an education adminis- 
trator, and especially as editor of the Cyclopedia of Education, which was one of 
the most valuable contributions to our Education Exhibition, the Minister of 
Public Instruction has issued a decree, constituting you Officer of the Academy. 

I expect to be charged with the agreeable duty of placing in your hands, the 
Insignia of this Order of the University of France, consisting of a silver 
wreath of palm, suspended from a purple ribbon, and a diploma, comprising a 
copy of the decree, signed by the Minister. 

I hasten to offer you my cordial congratulations on the reception of the well 
merited decoration. 

The copies of the Cyclopadia, which your publisher so generously placed at 
my disposal, have been presented to eminent officials, from whom very interest- 
ing acknowledgments have been received. 

I beg to enclose a copy of the correspondence with the Minister on this 
matter. Yours most truly, 

HENRY RIDDLE, JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 

Officer of the Academy, Supt. of the Public Schools of New York City. 





A READING AND WORKING TEACHER. 


We are in receipt of the following, which we venture to print, omitting 
names. The writer is a graduate of 1873, from Platteville: 

“Dear JouRNAL.— Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send the Journal to 
me, for 1879. 

I have taken it for some years, but this year am taking the “ Primary Teacher,” 
as that is my line of work; my room-mate takes the “ N. E. Journal of Educa- 
tion,” and I thought to omit taking the Wisconsin Journal, but find I cannot 
get on without it. You may consider me a life subscriber. In a late number, 
you mention a primary work by James Currie, of Edinburgh; it is a book I have 
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for some time desired, but have been unable to procure it. Should I send you 
the price and postage, could you obtain it for me? 

We have in attendance this term, about 230 pupils. We find our hands in. 
deed full, but are trying to do some additional work in editing an educational 
column in a village paper.” 

We would state that for the information of others as wellas the writer, that 
finding a demand to exist for the book spoken of, Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & 
Co., Chicago, ordered some from Edinburg, and if they are all sold, they have 
doubtless ordered more. 

We hope Platteville will continue to send out just such teachers by the score. 





SPELLING REFORM. 
La FAYETTE CouLuecE, Easton, Pa., February 5, 1879. 


Hon. W. C. WHITFORD, 

Dear Sir:—I have just received from Senator Paul, a copy of his report on 
Spelling Reform. It seems to mea happy presentation of the subject, and in its 
practical recommendation, far more directly operative than my suggestion of 
procuring Congressional action. I wish very much that we, the Spelling Reform 
Association, could obtain a large number of copies for distribution. It ought to 
be sent to Europe, and to the other States. Four or five hundred copies I should 
be glad to send out. I do not know about the public printing. If copies are 
at the disposal of members, some of them doubtless would be willing to help the 
cause by ordering numbers to be sent tome. Or could I buy them ? 

Very respectfully, F. A. Marcu. 








EDITORIAL. 


TueE Text-Book Commission submitted their report to the Legislature on the 
81st ult. It was printed in the form of a pamphlet, containing fifty-five pages, 
and is divided into two parts — the first, on the subject of uniformity, number, 
and cost of text-books; the second, on the subject of reform in English Ortho- 
graphy. 

The Commission have held six meetings during the year. The work was early 
divided among their members, and consisted (1) in furnishing a statement of the 
substance of the various bills which have been presented to the Legislature, hay- 
ing reference to text-books; (2) in ascertaining the character of the existing stat- 
utes in the several States, relating to the uniformity, cost, and number of text- 
books, and to the success or failure of the different plans adopted in these States 
on this subject; (3) in investigating the advisability of State uniformity; (4) in- 
quiring as tc the best mode of lessening the cost of text-books to the citizens of 
the State; (5) in finding the number of text-books now used and that should be 
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used in the public schools of the State ;(6) and in investigating the subject of spell. 
ing reform. Eight distinct propositions on the subject of text-books, have been be- 
fore the Legislature in the shape of resolutions or bills, in the past eleven years, 
Five were presented in the winter of 1877. They relate primarily to the reduc. 
tion of the cost of the books tothe schools; and next,to the establishment of 
some general or State uniformity in the use of these books. 

The report furnishes a condensed summary of the present statutes of the dif- 
ferent States on the subject of text-books, together with reference to the changes 
which have been effected in those statutes in the past few years. Four systems 
prevail, the district, town, county, and State. Twelve States have adopted the 
first; eight, the second; six, the third; and eleven, the fourth. The tendency is 
evidently toward abandoning full reliance upon the oldest system -—the dis- 
trict, and accepting the largest jurisdiction in which an efficient law can be 
enforced by the authority of educational boards. 

Under advisability of State uniformity, the arguments in favor and in opposi- 
tion, are forcibly but briefly stated by President Albee. 

The Commission entertains the opinion that twenty per cent. of the cost of text- 
books might be saved to the State by a reasonable reduction in the number of 
the different books in use. 

Senator Paul, of Milwaukee, prepared the portion of the report on cheapen- 
ing the cost of text-books. It is chiefly in the form of a bill, which proposes to 
encourge uniformity, without its arbitrary enforcement; to insure, in the pur- 
chase of text-bopks, the advantages which pertain to their supply in large num. 
bers; to afford to home talent and home capital, the same opportunity to furnish 
acceptable text books, that is now afforded to authors and publishers outside the 
State; and to maintain, under State regulation, the principle of competition in 
obtaining the books for our schools. The bill is very carefully drawn, and is 
explicit in all the points presented. It seems to meet with almost universal ap- 
proval from the leading press of the State. It will be unanimously recom. 
mended by the Committee on Education in both houses of the Legislature; and 
should it pass that body, the Commission created by the bill, will be required to 
enter upon their duties within thirty days after its passage and publication. One 
effect of this measure will be very obvious, every school district in the State will 
be induced to use a uniform series of text-books. The Commisssion will aid in 
securing this result, and the forfeiture of the school income from the State, will 
tend to enforce the same. 

The report on spelling reform was written by Senator Paul. It occupies nearly 
twelve pages of the pamphlet. It is an able, practical, and most suggestive 
article. It cannot fail to attract great attention in this county. Within a week 
and a half after its publication, orders for large supplies have been received 
from the other States and from Canada. It has been copied into a number of 
the papers of the State. 

The position which our Legislature has taken on the subject, places us in full 
connection with the movement on reform in our orthography. It should be 
accepted by the people, and especially by the teachers, with an earnest de. 
termination to prosecute it until the desired changes in our spelling are se. 
cured, The American Spelling Reform Association gives every one an oppor. 
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tunity to co-operate with it in reaching this result. The Department of Educa- 
tion at Washington is interested in the work, and the best educational journals 
in the country are supporting it. 


Ir seems that Wisconsin was more fortunate than it was first announced in se- 
curing prizes for its educational exhibit at Paris. Both the State Department of 
Instruction, and the public schools of Milwaukee, have been awarded silver 
medals, instead of mere diplomas. This places Milwaukee in the same cate. 
gory with Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati; and the State, with Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Kansas. Only nine States sent articles to the 
Exhibition. Our State University, also, received a silver medal. President W. 
F. Phelps, formerly of Whitewater, is honored with a silver medal for his Hand- 
book for Teachers; and Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, a bronze medal for his. second 
volume of the State Geological Report, and the accompanying Geological Maps. 

Supt. Philbrick, who had charge of the exhibit from the United States, writes 
as follows: ‘The object of the exhibition was not to get awards of prizes; it 
was higher and more important than this; but the prizes are valued by me as 
proof that the exhibition was not a failure. And the evidence will, perhaps, be 
admitted to be reasonably satisfactory, in view of these two facts; namely (1) 
that the number of the awards to our section of education, is twenty-eight larger 
than that awarded to any other country except France; and (2) that although our 
educational exhibition occupied only a little more than one hundredth part of 
the American section, it took nearly a*sixth part of the prizes «which went to 
American exhibitors.” 





TueE Regents of the State University decided, at their semi-annual meeting in 
January, to suspend, in 1880, all instruction given to the students in the Scientific 
Department of the Sub-Freshman Classes, and the instruction given in the 
Classical Department, during the first year. This measure will really strengthen 
the University. It removes anelement which is not always insympathy with the 
college discipline, and one which is the most difficult to manage and satisfy. 

It will, also, aid in the upbuilding of the High Schools of the State. One of 
the charges made, for some time, against the University, is that it is interfering 
with these schools by doing a part of their work. Considerable feeling has been 
manifested by some High School men over this attitude of the University. The 
last year of the Sub-Freshman classical course is retained, because the other 
schools of the State do not give sufficient attention to preparing pupils for this 
course. Let our leading High Schools improve in this respect, and the Univer- 
sity will drop, in time, this part of Sub-Freshman Classes. 


THE State Board of Health have decided to investigate, this year, the condi- 
tion of the schoolbuildings in the state in respect to ventilation, heating, and ad- 
mission of light. The Secretary of the Board has already prepared a circular 
containing various inquiries on these subjects, to be sent to the clerks of the 
school boards of the State. Careful and explicit answers to these inquiries will 
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be solicited. Some member or members of the Board will spend considerable 
time in the inspection of school buildings. The State Superintendent will issue 
some directions to the school officers, to assist the Secretary in the collection of 
the statistics. It will be a matter of gratification to the teachers of the State 
that the very able gentlemen on this board can direct their attention to leading 
defects in our school rooms. The results of this investigation will be pub- 
lished in their next annual report, and will be looked for with great interest. 





THE most complete edition of the Blue Book ever issued, has been published 
by the Secretary of State. It was compiled by Hon. D. H. Pulcifer, a member 
of the Assembly from Shawano county, who has given unwearied attention to 
the collection and arrangement of the materials. It contains several new fea- 
tures, as the alphabetical list of towns in the State, an alphabetical index of the 
names in the annals of the Legislature, and views of Washburn Observatory, the 
Industrial School for Girls, and the State Fish Hatchery. 

As a work of reference, it is invaluable to a public man, and can be used to 
great advantage by many teachers. The work is so much sought after each year 
by our school superintendents, and by the leading instructors in our schools, 
that several bills have already been introduced into the Legislature to distribute 
among them copies of the book. This measure may not succeed this winter. 
But it will prepare the way for the passage of some act which will provide the 
work, in the future, to many of our public schools. 


Pror. T. C. CHAMBERLIN, the State Geologist, has recently published a pam- 
phlet on “ The Extent and Significance of the Wisconsin Kettle Moraine.” Ac- 
companying it are two diagrams, one showing the glacial movements in eastern 
Wisconsin, and the other these movements in the formation of the moraine from 
Minnesota to New England. We have examined the work with intense satis- 
faction. Years ago, we made the prediction that whoever would carefully study 
the causes and character of the drift deposits in the Rock River and Green Bay 
regions, would make an invaluable contribution to the science of Geology. 
Prof. Chamberlin has made a successful beginning, and we trust that he will be 
able to prosecute his investigations until all questions arising on this subject are 
settled. The information which he gives should be in the possession of every 
intelligent teacher in our public schools, as it will aid him, as nothing else will, 
to understand the geography of large portions of the State. 


THE REFORM MOST NEEDED. 


If in case of threatened war it should happen that the army system of one of 
the expected belligerents was lacking in a fundamental feature, and in one shown 
by all experience elsewhere to be esssential — we will suppose it to be regimen- 
tal organization — it would indicate supreme folly to spend much time in dis- 
cussing trival matters — the style of uniform to be worn, the length and shape 
of officers’ sword blades, etc., and leave the important thing untouched. The 
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army that should go into the field without any proper unit of organization, 
would pretty surely be cut to pieces by one no larger or braver, that was prop- 
erly organized, and could therefore be properly handled. 

Our teachers’ meetings and our legislatures discuss courses of study, educa- 
tional exhibits, cheap text-books, spelling reform, ete., which is all well enough, 
but we hear little or nothing of late about the introduction of the proper unit of 
organization, in which we are confessedly detective. Ina report read by Supt. 
Searing, before our semi-annual meeting, in 1876, the two important measures, 
among others, of aState school tax and a town organization, were earnestly 
urged and earnestly approved. It seemed then as if we had at least lifted a foot 
to take a step forward. But at the meeting in the summer, at Green Bay, 
while we heard a good deal about kindergartens, an impracticable luxury, 
except for a few large places, we heard little or nothing about the town sys- 
tem, a crying and admitted necessity. The committee on a State tax was “ not 
ready to report.” At the semi-annual meeting in 1877, the town system was 
weakly, half-heartedly discussed a little, the first evening. One gentleman 
thought a committee should be appointed to present the subject to the Legisla- 
ture, butno such committee was appointed “On motion, the subject of a State 
tax was postponed.” But we heard a good deal about kindergartens, and a 
course of study for mixed schools — fine things lying off in the future, and so 
perhaps illustrating the saying, ’Tis distance leads enchantment, etc. At the 
two last meetings, neither a State tax, nor the town, as the proper unit of educa- 
tional organization, was alluded to so far as we recollect. 

A State tax is important, first as a matter of justice and a dictate of sound 
political economy; and secondly as a iever by which the State can have better 
control over the details of the school system. A town organization is essential 
for reasons which are so manifest, and which have been so often stated, that 
everybody admits their force, and yet, strange to say, we do nothing. The truth 
is that the educational world, like the world at large, has its fashions, its popu- 
lar notions, which prevail for a time, and then pass away; it has its bay window 
fever, its Westlake furniture epidemic, its pottery decoration mania. In the 
mean time, solid and substantial practical reforms and improvements languish, 

But if we are just now inert, as to things of pressing importance, as to im. 
provements that are all essential and practicable, and that uaderlie and would 
prepare the way for other improvements, it is not so everywhere. The State 
Commissioner of Common Schools, in Ohio, the Hon. J. J. Burns, in his forth- 
coming report, after discussing the defects of their own school system says: 

“The remedy for these evils is patent: to place the schools of a township under 
the control of a board of education elected by the people of the township for 
special work, with the same powers and duties as the board of education in a 
village. The time was when there were two or more school districts in the same 
city or village. Does any city or village wish to lose the advantages gained 
when that state of things was brought to an end by a wise bit of legislation? 
Why would not the country be benefited and its schools started upon the road 
to rapid improvement by a system of organization and control which has 
brought forth such good results in towns?” 

But to emphasize his statements, he goes on to say: 

“ Other States, feeling the bad effects of this systematized no-system, have 
thrown off its clamps, orare moving to doso. The last report of the School 
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Commissioner of Rhode Island, Hon Thomas B. Stockwell, says, ‘The towns 
(townships) now cumbered with the district system, should have aclear and 
unrestricted a right to abolish the districts as they had to establish them.’ 

“Hon. Neil Gilmour, State Superintendent of New York, is ‘of the opinion 
that the necessity for the present system of school districts has ceased, and that 
the schools can be materially benefited, the quality of the instruction improved, 
the attendance increased, and supervision made more thorough by adopting the 
township system.’ And again: ‘My conviction has been strengthened, owing 
to the numerous recommendations made by prominent educators and others in- 
terested in the subject, for such alaw.’ 

“ Hon. Edward Searing of Wisconsin, has declared that ‘the district system 
rests like an incubus upon progress towards a better gradation and division of 
school work, as well as towards the satisfactory solution of several other impor- 
tant questions in common school management.’ 

“Tn our own State,” [Ohio] “ thereis a striking unanimity of judgment among 
educational men regarding this change. In the twenty-first annual report, Hon. 
Thos. Harvey, after stating the failure of the township schools to keep pace 
with those of the towns and cities, says, ‘Those acquainted with these schools 
have little hope of improving, to any great extent, so long as the sub-district 
system is continued.’ 

“In a score of assemblies in Ohio this fall and winter, this change in our ed- 
ucational system has been requested. These were not teachers’ meetings. Some 
were largely composed of men and women of other vocations or professions. 
And one of these bodies is no less than that great exponent of the wealth and 
intelligence of those parts of the state needing the change — the State Grange. 

“ The general plan is so simple, so rational; costing nothing, but economical 
in a high degree in its tendencies, why must an account of its being put in force, 
and the consequent improvement in the condition of these schools, be longer a 
chapter in the “ History of Events that never happened ?” 

“ Allow me respectfully to press it forward to the attention of the thoughtful 
friends of our common school system in the General Assembly.” 


Hap the Legislature of last winter appointed a commission to report on the 
advisability of a State school tax, and on the adoption for the whole State, of the 
town system, with adistinct provision therein for the organization in each town 
of a suflicient population of a school of higher grade, and thus been prepared 
to act on these measures at the present session, they would have shown a degree 
of intelligence and practical interest in educational matters, that would have 
been most encouraging. Butit seems to be the inevitable propensity of States 
to be striving to get a French roof on the edifice, when they ought to be laying or 
strengthening the foundations. We are not on the whole behind our neighbors; 
on some things we are in advanee of them; but would that we had a little more 
of good Pennsylvania or Canadian common sense in educational matters in 
some directions. Bs 
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TRANSACTIONS OF WISCONSIN ACADEMY of Sciences, Artsand Letters. Vol. IV, 
for 1876 and 1877. Madison: D. Atwood, State Printer. 


This volume contains twenty articles, by nineteen ditferent gentlemen, mostly 
of this State, and a large amount of interesting and instructive matter. It fur- 
nishes evidence of a very creditable advancement of the Academy in numbers 
and in usefulness. Many of the papers are of direct practical importance, and 
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those on more speculative topics, are generally well written, and of inter- 

est. The University is represented by Professors Allen, Davies, and Birge, and 

by Superintendent King; Beloit College and the Geological Survey, by Prof. 

Chamberlin; Lawrence University, by Prof. Sawyer, and ex-Pres. Mason; and 

Racine College, by Prof. Elmendorf. 

Ovr Common Scuoots. By B. A. Hinsdale, President of Hiram College, Ohio. 
Cleveland: Cobb, Andrews & Co. Price 25 cents. 

This pamphlet isa resume of the discussion between President Hinsdale and 
Superintendent Rickoff. The main position of the former (in a paper read be- 
fore the N. E. Ohio Teachers’ Association), was that the general claim for the 
advancement and exceilence of our common schools, as compared with those of 
a former day, is not well founded. Mr. Rickoff denies and defends. The dis- 
cussion is important, and the pamphlet will be found suggestive to those who 
wish to study the questions at issue. Some prominence is given to the West 
Point statistics. 

Unconscious Turtron. By Rt. Rev. F.D. Huntington, 8. T. D. Syracuse: 
Davis, Bardeen & Co. Price 15 cents. 

This valuable paper, by Bishop Huntington, has been issued in several forms, 
and was quite extensively scattered through the State among the teachers then in 
the field, by Dr. Barnard, in a volume of “ Papers for Teachers.” Conscientious 
teachers will welcome it, careless ones will be benefited by its perusal. It is 
No. 1, of a proposed series of “School Room Classics.” 

Poricat CoursrE or Stupy. By R.C. Stone. Published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
New York and Chicago. 

This manual embraces two parts, the first for Elementary Schools and the 
second for High Schools. It meets a want just now felt, whileso much is said 
about a “course of study for common schools.” It will, at least, furnish hints 
and suggestions, The leading and important idea embodied by the compiler in 
the book, is that of a topical course of study, that may be pursued, although 
different schools do not use the same text-books., 

Woopianv Ecnors. By S. W. Straub, author of “ The Convention and Choir,’’ 
“Crown of Glory,” “Good Cheer,” Etc., Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
pp. 160. 

We can say of this book that the sentiment of the words is elevating and en- 
nobling; that the songs have more than ordinary poetic merit; that the music, 
which is designed for general school use, is well adapted to the tastes and capa- 
cities of children; and that it is neatly printed on superior paper, from large and 
plain type (a matter of much importance). The price is also low, for a book of 
its size and merit, being only 50c., or $5.00 per doz. 

Goop Heattn. A Journal of Hygiene. Published monthly at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, at $1.00 a year. 32 pp. 8vo. 

Every family would reap a hundred fold reward from taking this publication. 
It discusses all subjects connected with the preservation of health, and that in 
a plain sensible manner. Teachers will find it a sourceof great usefulness, A 
new volume begins with the year. A stamp will bring a specimen number. 


THE Ann Arbor (Mich.) Printing and Publishing Company have in press & 
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new work on the French Language, by Prof. Alfred Hennequin, entitled: “ First 
French Reading Lessons, embracing the relation of English to French, and the 
Word-Formation in the French Language, intended to facilitate the acquirement 
of an extensive Vocabulary, with Grammuatica! and General Notes.” Prof. Hen- 
nequin is instructor in French and German in the University of Michigan; au- 
thor of “.A New Treatise on the French Verbs;’? A Manual of Examination 
Questions on the French Grammar,” ete. The work will contain about 150 
pages, and is intended as a substitute for readers, in both schools and colleges. 





NOTES. 


THANKS are returned to those who have paid | to make a similar trip (with many additions 
their subscriptions in advance for the current and improvements over last year’s tour) dur- 
ing the coming summer of 1879. He has made 
arrangements to this end at the urgent solici- 
tation of many who accompanied him last 
year. Not only the most interesting parts of 
Great Britain, but the most picturesque re- 


year, without being asked. 

THERE is no falling off on our subscription 
list, but an increase, although no special ef- 
forts have been made for increase. Stull, there 


is room for more. : : 
1 th. t gions and great art centers of Continental 
Bus of $1.10 will be pi ine 2 Europe will be visited. Many special advan- 
pony iar — ein sige ar os ae iN ih tages have been secured. For circular of par- 
var meu preter & recetpt or § 5 z _ ticulars, address E. Tourjee, Boston, Mass. 
the hint and forward that amount. Bills are 
sent, in this number, to those who have not 
paid, and whose year commenced during 1878. 


Tir normal school at Platteville opened its 
winter term without a vacant seat in the gram- 
; Mar or normal departments. 

Lalinageraed ay ” npr mee Gen. JamEs Bintiirr, of Darlington, has 
“ Round Table,” has issued an attractive pro- ‘ 
gramme of studies of English authors. This 
year, its work is confined largely to Shakes- | 
peare. It meets once in two weeks at the 
rooms of the Young Men's Association. | 


een appointed a member of the Board of Vis- 
itors at the university, this year. 

James MacAuister, Esq., of Milwaukee, 
succeeds Prof. S.S. Sherman on the Board of 
Norma! Regents. His many friends will re- 
joice at his appointment. 





WE should say the State Board of Health 
might properly and usefully enlarge their ef.- 
forts towards sanitary reform by means of 
Prof. Beck's timely paper. We hope they will 
direct special attention to the hygiene of the 
school room, and emphasize the professor's 
statements. 


Pror. Justus BurRNHAM, of Waupaca, has 
been elected principal of the second ward 
school of La Crosse. He entered at once up- 
on the duties of the position. 

Tue title of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, heretofore used to designate the 
head of the state department of education, has 
been changed by the revised statutes to simply 


Tne first annual report of the Wisconsin 
Phonological Institute for deaf mutes, locat- 
edin Milwaukee, shows an attendance of 17 
pupils during the first year, 1878. In place of | State Superintendent. 
sign and gesture language, the pupils are Ex-Supt. SEARING delivered an address on 
taught to read and speak from the lips, that | “A Winter Month in Northern Georgia,” be- 
is, by observing the lips of the teacher, being | fore the convention of the State Agricultural 
also instructed as to the requisite use of the and Horticultural Societies, at Madison, the 
vocal organs. Theexperiment has been quite | first week in February. 
successful. This is only the third institution Pres. Duncan McGrecor, of Platteville, 
of the kind in the United States. Prof. Geo. W. Peckham, of Milwaukee, and 

Our readers will have noticed, by an adver- Supt. James T. Lunn, of Ironton, Sauk Co., 
tisement in our January issue, that Dr. Tour- | have been appointed the Board of Examiners 
jee, of Boston, the director of the excursion | for teachers’ state certificates for the current 
of 1878, has arranged, for teachers and others, | year. 
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Pror. OxrtverR S. Westcott, of Racine, has 
been appointed a member of the visiting com- 
mittee for the normal school at River Falls, 
in the place of Prof. W. J. L. Nicodemus, de- 
ceased. 


Pror. C. W. Rosy, of La Crosse, has been 
engaged as the superintendent of the public 
schools of that city for another year. His sal- 
ary was increased fifty per cent., and he was 
required to give his undivided time to the 
schools. 


THE school board at Waupaca have issued a 
pamphlet containing an excellent graded 
course of study for their schools. The course 
was arranged by the principal, Prof. C. M. 
Gates. The high school studies extend over 
four years. The good work goes on. 


Supt. SuTHERLAND, of Portage county, re- 
ports that he has already visited sixty out of 
eighty-four schools under his supervision; 
and that they are doing excellent work. He 
has qualifled only ten more teachers than the 
number of the schools. His institute, last 
spring, showed that he had superior workers. 


TuE village of Almond, Portage county, es- 
tablished, last year, a high school, and it is 
taught this winter by Prof. W. T Williams, 
formerly superintendent of Waushara county. 
Nearly forty pupils are in attendance, one- 
halfof whom are from adjacent districts. The 
school is conducted sixteen weeks, and is do- 
ing an excellent work. 


Supt. Isuam, of Walworth county, has pre- 
pared and sent to the teachers of the graded 
and ungraded schools full directions for pre- 
paring work for the educational exhibit at the 
county fair, next fall. He has appointed 
Wednesday, February 26th, as the examination 
day for the ungraded schools. His next exhip- 
it bids fair to exceed his last. 

Tue National Journal of Education, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., recently published the following 
item in reference to the labors of Pres, E. A. 
Chariton: ‘After eight years of faithful ser- 
vice, he retired from the charge of the normal 
school at Platteville, Wis., at the close of the 
fall term. The school has been very success- 
ful under his quict, but efficient management. 
Whatever field shall secure the services of Mr. 
Chariton will be fortunate. He is aman re- 
markably conscientious, able, and faithful.” 


GOVERNOR Smitu, in his annual message, 
made the following just observation: 

“T believe that our university, normal 
schools, and the public schools proper, as well 
as the universities, colleges, academies, and 
cth rv excellent private schools not supported 
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by the state, are improving from year to year, 
that they were never in better condition, or 
doing more effective work than now. I would 
not have their capacity for usefulness in the 
least decreased On the contrary, I hope to 
see it enlarged; but that it may be so, andour 
present system retain the public confidence, it 
is indispensable that economy and wisdom 
should characterize all expenditures.” 


Tue next annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association will be held at La 
Crosse. A friendly rivarly existed between 
that city and Manitowoc. The executive com- 
mittee, it seems, gave the preference to La 
Crosse. The Chronicle, of that place, says: 
“The exact date of the meeting has not yet 
been fixed, but it will undoubtedly take place 
early in July. It would be somewhat prema- 
ture at this time to outline a programme for 
the entertainment of the prospective guests 
of our city, but we have no doubt that the 
proper time will find our citizens prepared to 
extend to the teachers of Wisconsin a hospi- 
tality that shall generate a warm spot in their 
hearts, and cause them to indulge pleasant re- 
membrances of the days in which they were 
the guests of the Gateway City of the west.” 

Supt. Waker, of Manitowoc county, is 
sending out the following circular to his teach- 
ers: 

At the teachers’ meeting, at Two Rivers, 
the committee having the establishment of a 
county teachers’ library in hand, reported fa- 
vorably; and, on their recommendation, the 
undersigned committee was appointed to se- 
cure the names of those teachers who are wil- 
ling toembark in the enterprise, and about 40 
teachers have already signitied their desire to 
become members of the association. The 
membership fee has been fixed at $2.00. A 
meeting wil! be held in this city, in connection 
with the teachers’ meeting, February 8, 1879. 
If you cannot be present at the meeting above 
mentioned, and ar: willing to become a mem- 
ber of the Literary Association, notify the un- 
dersigned or any member of the committee. 

In a circular to district boards, Supt. Baker, 
of Pierce connty, reminds them that every 
district clerk is allowed, by law, to subscribe 
for the Wisconsin JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
published by the State Superintendent, and 
his assistant, and pay for it from the district 
treasury: and that the legal decisions are of 
special value to school officers, besides which 
it contains much instructive reading. ‘*We 
wish,” he says, * every clerk would send his 
name, and the price of subscription, which is 
only $1, if paid in advance. Address, Whit- 
ford & Pradt, Madison, Wis.” 
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Pror. Watson has discovered 23 of the 190 
asteroids; and Dr. Peters, 30. 

Dr. Draper announces the discovery of ox- 
ygen in the sun. He is disputed by some sci- 
entists. 

Tur successor of Prof. D. McGregor, as con- 
ductor of institutes, was not chosen by the 
normal regents, at their recent session. 

TEACHERS’ wages in Maine have slightly in- 
creased in the past ten years; those of gentle- 
men, $3.15 per month; and those of ladies, 
$1.04, 

Ir is strange, but nevertheless true, that we 
have a more accurate map of the visible por- 
tions of the moon than of many portions of 
the earth's surface. 

Tue normal department of the River Falls 
school has the usual attendance of pupils. 
The model grades are unusually full — lacking 
only a half dozen of full complement. 

Pror. 8. 8. Rockwoop, of Whitewater, has 
been chosen the corresponding editor, in Wis- 
consin, for the Educational Weekly, at Chica 
go. His items of news are well selected. 

Pror. Watson, of Ann Arbor, and Prof. 
Swilt, of Rochester, think they have discover- 
ed four small planets between the sun and 
Mercury, in place of the supposed pianet, Vul- 
can. 

GRANT county has five free high schools. 
Last year, Boscobel had 30 pupils; Hazel 
Green, 55; Lancaster, 66; Mt. Hope, 28; and 
Muscoda, 54. It is reported that $2,860 were 
expended in them for instruction. 

LocaL papers, in different parts of the state, 
are giving accounts of many teachers’ meet- 
ings held, generally, under the supervision of 
county superintendents. The winter seems 
to be a season of unusual activity. 

Pror. E, O. VaiLe, who has been the chief 
editor of the Educational Weekly, for the last 
seven months, retired with the last issue 
of that journal in January. He has wielded a 
Vigorous pen. Prof. Winchell continues in 
charge. 

Mrs. JEANNE C. Carr, the wife of State 
Supt. Carr, of California, delivers very accept- 
able addresses before the teachers’ institutes, 
and other associations, in that state. Shealso 
assists her husband in the discharge of the 
duties of his office. 

W. A. KELLERMAN, professor of natural sci- 
ences in the Oshkosh Normal School, has 
presented his resignation, to take effect at the 
close of the spring term. He visits Europe 
next year. Prof. Waldo Dennis, of Ohio, is 


appointed his successor. 





Aw exchange speaks of a school being held 
in the northern part of the state, under the 
charge of an exprrienced teacher, and being 
held at different houses, where the pupils re- 
side. This is having the school, instead of the 
teacher, board around. 


Tur report of the State Superintendent aims 
to present, in full, the present condition of the 
educational affairs inthe state. It gives more 
than usual attention to the explanation of the 
statistics, this year. The prominent advan- 
tages and defects of our system are pointed 
out. 

Tue superintendent, of Richland county, 
has issued a circular, from which it appears 
that an educational exhibit will be made at 
the county fair, next fail, and that premiums 
wiil be awarded for the “ best and second 
best” of each of a variety of things. The 
plan is excellent. 

Tue appointment of Profs. J. W. Stearns 
and D. McGregor, as presidents of the normal 
schools at Whitewater and Platteville, by the 
committee on teachers, was confirmed by the 
normal regents at their semi-annual session, 
the first week in this month; and they were 
formally elected to their positions. 


Pror. Westcott, assumed the charge of 
the public schools of Racine in September, 
1877, and, since that time, the attendance upon 
the high school has increased 60 per cent. A 
building to accommodate this school has been 
erected, at the cost of $8,500, and arrangements 
are in progress to put an addition to one of 
the old ward buildings, to give four more in- 
dependent school rooms. 





WE have received a beautiful copy of Vick’s 
Fioral Guide, for 1879. If possible, it surpas- 
ses all previous issues. It contains a hundred 
pages, with the very best illustrations. A 
copy can be obtained by sending five cents to 
the publisher, at Rochester, N. Y. By supply- 
ing valuable information for the production 
of tlowers and garden vegetables, Mr. Vick be- 
comes a public benefactor. 

Wiru the most persistent efforts, it is found 
impossible to get the annual report of the 
State Superintendent ready to be issued the 
first week in February. There are so many 
special reports to be included among the doc- 
uments, and these reports come in so dilator- 
ily, that the work cannot leave the hands of 
the printers before the middle of the month. 
We had to wait last month, right in the midst 
of a form, for a portion of a special report to 
be received from an officer. We shall have to 
ask others to exercise patience. 
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Some papers, in the state, have noticed un- 
favorably the non-action of the late session of 
the State Teachers’ Association, on the sub- 
ject of text-books. This matter had been 
committed by the legislature to the consider- 
ation of a board, which had not then fully ma- 
tured its plans, and was not then prepared to 
indicate what would be all the points in its 
report. Any action on the part of the associa- 
tion would have been premature, and would 
seem to have trespassed upon the province 
of the text-book board. 


A LARGER attendance of teachers upon the 
institutes should be secured this coming year. 
Over nine thousand teachers were employed 
in our public schools last year, and only five 
thousand, in all, were enrolled in the institutes 
during that time. In some states, the percent- 
age of attendance is much larger. The advan- 
tages of our institute instruction —every where 
acknowledged to be of a superior character, 
must be appreciated by every earnest teacher. 
The school boards should exercise a more lib- 
eral spirit. and permit the teachers, without 
loss of time, to attend the institutes, when 
heléduring term time. This action will prove 
a decided benefit to their schools. 

THE outline of studies for the institutes 
to be held the coming year has already passed 
through the hands of the printers, and is 
being issued to the several county superin- 
tendents who have institutes this spring. A 
sufficient number have been published to 
supply all the institutes for the whole year. 
They can be sent at any time to the superin- 
tendents, to be distributed among the teach- 
ers who desire to prepare themselves for the 
institute instruction, this year. This outline 
embraces the third part of a course of study 
adopted two years ago. Prof. Graham has pre- 
pared the material on orthoepy, orthography, 
and theory and practice of teaching; Prof. 
McGregor, on arithmetic and grammar; Prof. 
Salisbury, on U. S. history, the constitutions, 
and general exercises; and Prof. Thayer, on 
penmanship and geography. In the appendix 
is published the course of study for ungraded 
schools, which was included in the circular 
for the summer and fall institutes, last year. 


THE regents of the state university, at their 
semi-annual meeting last month, created sev- 
eral new professorships, and elected persons 
to fill them, as well as the chairs made vacant 
by the recent death of two professors. James 
C. Watson, of Ann Arbor, Mich., was made 
professor of astronomy, and the director of the 
Washburn Observatory; John E. Davies, pro- 
fessor of physics; Edward A. Birge, professor 
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of zoology; A. H. Pettengill, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., professor of Greek; John C. Freeman, 
of Chicago, professor of English literature; 
Allen D. Conover, a graduate of the state uni- 
versity, professor of civil and mechanical en- 
gineering. The positions of instructor in bot- 
any and assistant in the chemical laboratory, 
and of instructor in Latin, were established, 
but no teachers were chosen to fill them. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the Board of 
Normal Regents, held at Madison, February 
6th, there was presented the report of Messrs. 
Chandler, Hay, and Evans, the committee ap- 
pointed, at the last annual meeting of the 
board, to investigate the charges of Pres. W. 
F. Phelps, formerly of the Whitewater school, 
against Professors Rockwood and Salisbury, 
Thereupon, the board unanimously adopted 
the following resolutions: 

WueEreAs, The committee who were ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges made by 
President Phelps against Professors Rock- 
wood and Salisbury, of the Whitewater school, 
have made their report; now, after a thorough 
examination of said report, and the testimony 
taken by said committee, 

Resolved, That the charges are not sustain- 
ed, and that the said professors are fully exon- 
erated therefrom, 

Resolved, That the answers of said profes- 
sors to said charges, together with the written 
statements of the three higher classes of said 
school, and all other papers relating to said 
matter, be placed on file, subject to public in- 
spection. 

Miss Mary A. West, the efficient county su- 
perintendent of Knox Co., Ill, said recently, 
in an address before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at Springtield: 

The next need of our country schools is @ 
well-arranged course of study. All the argu- 
ments brought to prove the necessity for such 
a course in city schools are equally applicable 
here; indeed, they have greater force here, 
because the difficulties and the needs are great- 
er. Ever since taking charge of the schools of 
Knox county, the securing of such a course 
has been one of my inain objective points. 
And we have made such progress toward it, 
that I feel safe in telling you, to-day, that it is 
not, as so many think, an impracticable thing; 
on the contrary, it is decidedly practicable and 
practical. To secure it, requires only good 
common sense, determination, and patience 
onthe part of al! concerned, with perhaps a 
little extra grit thrown into the composition 
of the county superintendent. ‘To wisely pre- 
pare such a course, and see that it is properly 
carried out, brings up the need of a wise, in- 
telligent, conscientious, patient county 8 «per- 
intendent. 











ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Authorized Subscription Edition, printed in Edinburg from the original stereo- 
type plates, purchased and imported by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. For sale ew- 
clusively by Subscription. Large type, fine colored maps, steel plates. 


Cloth, per vol. small qnarto, - - - - $5 00 
Library, “ o - = < as - 600 
Half Calf, “ ee - - - - 7 00 
Hif Russia, “ = - a - §g00 


JOHN P. HAIRE, Janesville, Wis., 


Agent in Wisconsin. 
1879. 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.---VOL. TX. 
TERMS, $100 —IN ADVANCE. 

The JouRNAL oF EpvucaTION will continue to be issued by the present editors 
and publishers, as heretofore. Thanking our subscribers for their patronage; 
our contributors for their interest and their articles, and the county superintend- 
ents, end many others, for their efforts in extending the circulation of the Jour- 
NAL, the publishers will still endeavor to make it useful to the teachers and the 


educational interests of the State. 
Remittances and Communications should be addressed to 


WHITFORD & PRADT, Madison, Wis. 
A. FL. ANDREWS & CO., 
213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
| ANDREWS’ 
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Kindergarten gifts, | 
20 in number. Most ac- 
curately made. Tables 
with inch square. Very PPX Np 
fine. Cut in wood. 


Made to Fold up. {School Desk. | 


m™ All the occupations | Best in the world, be- | 
and various publications | cause dovetailed toyeth- | 
for Teachers and Parents. | er and steel wire dow- | 

| 











Send for Circulars. | eled. 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


“ Dustless’? Eraser, only $1.80 doz.; best made. ‘“ Dustless”’ Crayons, cheaper 
than Chalk, and a thousand times better. The Child’s Neat Slate Washer. 
Price, 15 cents. 

GLOBES, APPARATUS, ETC. 
Andrews’ Pencil-holding Noiseless Slates; Kindergarten and Drawing Slates; 


also, New Slate Drawing Book. Sample sent for 15 cents. Just out. 
Gay" Send for Price Liat of Slates and introductory rates. The best made. 












TWO SUCCESSFUL SERIES OF BOOKS ! 


HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


During the past year, Harper’s Greocraputes have received more 
adoptions than all others combined, In Wisconsin alone, the lead- 
ing cities and towns, and hundreds of districts, have already intro- 
duced Harper’s Geocrapuies. Every prominent Superintendent 
and Teacher recommends them. Send for circulars, giving testimo- 
nials and a list of adoptions. 





The signal s"ccess of Ilarper’s Geographies is conclusive evidence of the 
great advance recently made in methods of teaching this important sub-e 
ject. 

It is a well-known fact that Harper’s Geographies have actually created 
a deer interest in a long neg'‘ected branch of study, and the testimony of 
thousands of teachers, parents and pupils is, that these Geographies are 
eminently worthy of their great popularity. 


HARPER’S CEOGRAPHIES 


Are now offered for Exchange at the following prices, viz: 


Harper’s School Geography .............. 0000 ee eeeeee 60 ets. 
Harper’s Introductory Geography ..... LRN eee es . 30 cts. 


(==> For $1.00 we shall be glad to furnish a set of Harper’s Geog- 
raphies for examination — Srare Epirion — to Teachers and School 
Officers. 


Harper’s New Language Series. 
‘o) 


The fact that since the publication of Swinton’s Language Books 
over a Million Copies have gone into the schools of the United 
States is the vest evidence of their Merit. The books have also been 
published and extensively adopted in Great Britain and Canada. 


IN WISCONSIN. 


ALL LEADING TEACHERS of this State, as well as of every other 
State, warmly commend Swinton’s Course in English, and the books 
are used in the best schools. 





Prices for Examination with a view to Introduction: 
The LanGuaGE Primer, 20 cents; the New Lanauace Lessons, 25 
cents; the New Composition, 25 cents; the New Enauisn GramMar, 
40 cents. The Grammar and Composition, bound in One Volume, 
55 cents. 
Harper & Brotuers publish a full line of School and College Text 
Books. For introductory terms and supplies, address the Agents, 
W. J. BUTTON, or THOS. CHARLES, 
117 and 119, State St., Chicago, III. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer’s Histories. 

In compliance with a demand for separate Histories of the Early Eastern 
Monarchies, of Greece and of Rome, MEssrs. VAN ANTWERP, BRaGG & Co. 
announce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History, in’ three 
Parts, viz: 


1. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF EARLY EASTERN 
MONARCHIES, 

2. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 

3. THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that of Persian Ascendency. 

The Second, (Greece and the Mace tenian Emprres. 

The Third, Rome ax Kinzdom. R public and Evnpire, 

Each part suffiviently full and comprehensive for the Academic and University Course. 
Liberally Illustrated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo., full cloth. 


PRICES. I. IL. 
Sample Copy and 
Exchange. Introduction. 


Thalheimer’s General History, - - - $0.75 $1.00 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History, - - 1.00 1.35 
Thalheimer’s Medieval and Modern History, 1.00 1.35 
Thalheime-’s Eastern Monarchies (separate), 50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Greece (separate), .50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of Rome (separate), 50 65 
Thalheimer’s History of England, - - .60 85 


Andrew’s Ceology. 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the Interior States, by E. B. 
Anprews, LL. D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
tn Marietta College. 12mo., cloth, 283 pp., 432 Illustr tions. 


Tne di-tinctive feature of thix work 1s its lim tations, It t* designed for students and 
readers of the In'erior States, and cousequently, for sach has it: chee! reterences to home 
Geology. By thus limiting the scope ot tus work, tt 1s believed that a much better book lor 
beginuers way be wade than if tar more were attempted, 


ECLEC1IC SERIES— Natural Sciences. 
8 II. 


Sample Copy and 
Exchonge. Introduction. 


Andrew’s Elementaay Geology, - = $ .60 @ .85 
Norton’s E‘ements of Physics, © = 230 65 
Norton’s Natural Philcsophy, -« - = 65 -90 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, = = 65 90 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, - . 60 85 
Ray’s Elemen's of Astronomy, - ° 75 1.00 
ECLECTIC GEOGRAPUIES— Wisconsin Edition, 
Eclectic Geography, Nol,  _—s_ = - - 033 45 
Eclectic Ceography, No. 2, Wis. Ed., = 66 90 
FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
Eclectic Geography, No. 3, Wis. Ed., = = .78 1.05 


PUBLISHED BY 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. CINCINNATI & NEW YORK, 








APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 
FIVE BOOKS. 





















CHIEF MERITS. 


A Combination of the Word and Phonic Methods, 
Spelling Book Dispensed With. 
Good Pictorial Illustrations. 
Elocutionary Exercises. 
Conversation Exercises. 
Language Lessons. 
Foot Notes. 


New Methods. New System. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS, 


IN SIX NUMBERS, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movabie copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 


The only Series of Copy-Books which insures rapid improvement 
at every,stage of the pupil’s practice. 


The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub- 
ject of penmanship, easy, practical, and invariably success ful. 


Price, for Introduction, $1.08 per Doz. 


For samples, etc., Address 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


61, Washington Street, Chicago. 








